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WILLIAM BENNETT BIZZELL: 
BIBLIOPHILE AND BUILDER 


By Morris L. Wardell* 


r. William Bennett Bizzell was born October 14, 1876 in Independ- 
aes: Texas. He graduated from Baylor University with a Bachelor of 
Science degree in 1898, and a Bachelor of Philosophy in 1900. In 1911 he 
received a Master of Laws degree from-the Illinois College of Law and the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law in 1912. He received a Master of Arts de- 
gree from the University of Chicago in 1913 and a Doctor of Laws from 
Baylor University in 1919. Columbia University granted him_ the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1921. 


After serving ten years as superintendent of public schools at Navasota, 
Texas, Dr. Bizzell became president of the College of Industrial Arts at 
Denton, which position he held from 1910 to 1914. From 1914 until 
1925 he was president of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
On July 1, 1925, he-became president of the University of Oklahoma. He 
served not only the University but the state as a whole. At the termina- 
tion of his work as president in 1941 he was made President Emeritus and 
chairman of the Department of Sociology. During his academic career he 
was a member of numerous societies, associations, and clubs. 


“On August 16, 1900, Dr. Bizzell and Carrie Wray Sangster of Navasota 
were married. One son and one daughter were born to this union—Wil- 
liam Sangster and Elaine. Dr. Bizzell died at his home in Norman May 
13, 1944, and burial was in Rose Hill Mausoleum, Oklahoma City. 


Three years after the establishment of the University of Oklahoma 
it was reported that 1,800 volumes constituted the entire collection 
of books. The first president, Dr. David Ross Boyd, was deeply 
conscious of the need of books and to him goes the eredit of initial 


work. The Library has steadily grown until it now has more than 
300,000 volumes. 


The Library of the University of Oklahoma, dedicated December 
14, 1949, will be known to future generations as The William Bennett 
Bizzell Memorial Library, and will stand as a monument to the memory 
of Dr. William Bennett Bizzell, president of the University from 1925 
to 1941.2 He took great pride in making possible the construction of 
a beautiful building in which is stored for use the learning of the 
past found on printed pages. He loved and admired not only books 


* Dr. Morris L. Wardell is David Ross Boyd Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


1The son, William Sangster Bizzell, married Edith Hocker. They now live in 
New Orleans. They have two children: William Bennett Bizzell, II, and Barbara 
Bizzell who married Jack G. Barry of Oklahoma City. The daughter, Elaine Bizzell, 
married Lee Bennett Thompson of Oklahoma City. Their children are Lee Bennett 
(Jr.), Ralph Gordon and Carolyn Elaine Bizzell. 

2The statue of Dr. Bizzell» which stands immediately across the street from 


The William Bennett Bizzell Memorial Library was unveiled at the dedication of 
_the Library on December 14, 1949. This statue was completed in the summer of 
1952, by Joseph Richard Taylor, Professor of Art, who was the designer and sculptor. 
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but beautiful books; books with historic bindings; bindings that are in 
themselves works of art; pages that are illuminated; and, in short, 


fine and good books. 


Because of such circumstances as the fire of 1903 which destroyed 
the Administration Building and the library books, the lack of 
finances and urgent need of an adequate building in which to house 
the few books and those to be acquired soon afterwards, the Carnegie 
Corporation provided funds for a new building. When the library 
was removed from this building it became the home of the College 
of Education. The next library building to be constructed is the 
present Fine Arts Building. It was outgrown within ten years. 


When Dr. Bizzell came to the University of Oklahoma in 1925 


‘he saw the need for an adequate library building. Through his efforts, 


' assisted by other lovers of books who also appreciated their value, 


this present building was constructed. No more appropriate state- 
ment can be quoted than the one under his picture in Oklahoma’s 
Crown Jewel, which was issued at the timé of dedication of the 
Library in 1930: 


William Bennett Bizzell, president of the University, early set as the 
goal of the University a library building. Interested in books, himself a 
collector of rare and precious books, the president regards a library as the 
touchstone of any university. He had early expressed his wish that the 
University become a center of research and culture; and by sacrifice made 
this magnificent Library building possible. 


Inaugural ceremonies for Dr. Bizzell were held February 5, 
1926. In his inaugural address Dr. Bizzell set forth a program of 
education which included fundamental aims for the University, ob- 
jectives that were to be reached through instruction and research 
which he provided : 


‘1. The development of a more versatile and more conscientious 
citizenship. 


2. The attainment of a more stable and a more satisfying social 
life. 


3. A human product better fortified against human ills and 
physical deterioration. 


A widespread dissemination of a knowledge of rational living. 


5. Insuring to society a surplus of material goods and social 
- advantages. 


Further in the inaugural address appears a statement which 
shows the conscious effort the leader of the University for sixteen 


years made to build a good State: ‘‘We must never forget that the 


a cane 


essential justification for education at public expense in a democracy 
is training for good citizenship.’’ In closing the inaugural address — 
Dr. Bizzell said, ‘‘ .... I hope to have the courage to do right, the 
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will to be just, and the Christian virtue of being kindly, sympathetic, 
and open-minded.’’ Those who knew him best feel that he accom- 


plished his aim. 


It was custom during the presidency of Dr. Bizzell for students 
to assemble at the beginning of the academic year and listen to a 
convoecational address. These addresses have been brought together 
in a book bearing the title The Relations of Learning. Here one 


finds kindly humor, philosophy of life, and advice to seekers of — 


learning. At the end of one convocational address appears three 
concluding sentences worthy of being read again: ‘‘The comradeship 
of learning involves the spirit of courage and labor. Growth in body, 
mind and soul will be the rewards for your efforts. With these 
high purposes, let us unite our efforts in making this a year of great 
intellectual triumphs and fine companionship.”’ 


In these collected addresses scores of writers are quoted; dozens — 


of books are mentioned; parts of poems appear; and many great 
characters are named for emulation. This lover of books and con- 
tributor to leadership was intellectually effective and kindly con- 
vincing when speaking before the students of the University of Okla- 
homa. 


Dr. Bizzell invited men of international and national distinction 
to the campus to give the students intellectual inspiration. Among 
these authors and statesmen was Count Carlos Sforza of Italy who 
was a visiting professor for a month. County Sforza later held a 
place of importance in the Italian government. Eduard Benes of 


Czechoslovakia came to tell the story of victims of nationalistic aggres- — 


sion, The great Chinese scholar and Ambassador Dr. Hu Shih came 
twice. Bertrand Russell, Emil Ludwig and Maurice Hindus were 
other international characters who visited the University. From 
our own great men a few may be mentioned. Two great Oklahomans, 


Will Rogers and Don Blanding, came to speak before students and — 
faculty members. Henry Seidel Canby and other literary personages — 
made intellectual adventure appealing to young men and women. — 


As Dr. Bizzell read books he must have felt with Laurence 


Sterne who said: ‘‘ Writing, when properly managed .... is but a 


>? 


different name for conversation. 


Following the pages of an author, ~ 


Dr. Bizzell must have paused to converse with him. Thus, new 
ideas were born, new thoughts were catalogued and passed on in — 
further pleasant and profitable conversation with his friends. With 
humanist, scientist or musician, Dr. Bizzell’s conversation was always — 


enlivening. Like Talleyrand and Metternich, he was happy when 


talking with those who were clever, brilliant and equipped with the 


knowledge of the past, conscious of the present, and intelligent 
enough to project their thinking into the future. It was with such 


3 Count Sforza, who was a friend of Dr. Bizzell, died in 1952. 
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persons that he could draw upon literature which was a part of his 
intellectual possession. 


Truly educated Dr. Bizzell was philosophical. In seeking knowl- 
edge, he discarded useless information and equipped himself with 
facts that made an intellectual environment conducive to plain living 
and high thinking. Truth to Dr. Bizzell was not an abstract term. 
His constant search for principles upon which to base decisions led 
him to read widely and wisely. His convictions were not founded 
upon half truths but, as far as time permitted, upon complete in- 
vestigation, 


The lives of great men were not necessarily goals by which he 
might acquire a place of prominence. They were means by which 
he might inspire confidence, hope and faith in those with whom he 
associated: ‘‘If any man can convince me and bring home to me that 
I do not think or act aright, gladly will I change; for I search after 
truth, by which man never yet was harmed.’’ These were the words 
of Marcus Aurelius and they might well have been said by the man 
we honor today. Perhaps he had read them and took them as his 
guide. From constant reading of good books, among other cultural 
pursuits, one’s life is both consciously and unconsciously shaped. 


To understand a man it is necessary to know many of his 
activities and interests which will at least open avenues to his phil- 
osophy of life, his love of intellectual adventure and zest for living. 
It may be an unusual procedure to.make a study of Dr. Bizzell’s 
book reviews but it is extremely revealing. His reviews show a wide 
interest in books, the versatility of his mind, and appreciation of 
the efforts of the authors. 


Biographical studies constituted a field of interest. One month 
Dr. Bizzell wrote reviews of four books, three of them dealing with 
the lives of great men—Gandhi, Daniel Webster, and Admiral Sims. 
The fourth was a review of Man and Society in Calamity, a book 
describing man’s place in great crises such as the recent war. 


Many times Dr. Bizzell wrote letters of appreciation to the authors 
of the books he reviewed. Occasionally he received replies. It was 
not for these replies that he wrote but out of a deep feeling for fellow 
authors who like himself loved books. On one occasion an author 
replied: ‘‘I am grateful to you, not merely for your very generous 
criticism of my book but especially for your kind letter. I do indeed 
appreciate your writing me. That is the human touch that most 
reviewers never trouble about, and I wish to assure you that it means 
a great deal to me.’’ Dr. Bizzell’s reviews are evidence of wide 
acquaintance with the literature expressive of man’s emotions and 
aspirations, and the plain facts of life. 

His love of books took him into many areas of writing and study. 


It is small wonder that a great library is one of his contributions to 
the University of Oklahoma. Thousands of students have profited 
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from his own love of books. Thousands, many thousands, in years 
to come will read here, and bless the memory of the man whose statue 
faces this center of culture. 


Dr. Bizzell has left in his own scholarly productions significant 
statements of his belief in the power of education. From accumulation 
of facts, and the desire to place on paper his own mature thoughts, 
he wrote many books, pamphiets, essays and addresses.* In the essay 
‘‘Higher Education in the Southwest’’ (Higher Education in Society, 
1936, p. 20) he wrote: ‘‘ As long as we believe that knowledge is better 
than ignorance, every effort should be made to give the youth of the 
land a chance to bring to fruition all the powers that they possess. 


To proceed on any other basis would: be to turn the hands of the - 


clock of progress backward and endanger the future leadership of 


the nation.’’ His keen insight to the needs of the future has doubt- - 
less never been better phrased than in the above statement. His - 


emphasis upon knowledge, not mere information, points the way for 
the good teacher and the good administrator. 


Since it is through good books that the wisdom, knowledge and 
learning of one generation are passed to another, it was obvious that 
a press should be part of the facilities of the University. In 1928 
under the direction of Dr. Bizzell the University of Oklahoma Press 
was established to provide an opportunity for creative writers prim- 


arily engaged in the academic pursuits to place before readers the © 


benefits of their labor. Two hundred separate publications, repre- 
senting a total of one million volumes, have been published. Signifi- 


cant contributions have been made to science, humanities, social — 


sciences, art and other areas of study. The University of Oklahoma 
is universally known through its Press to men who are eager to read 
books that have passed the test of critical readers, a capable editorial 
staff and the good name of the University itself. 


4(a) Publications by William Bennett Bizzell: 


Judicial Interpretation of Political Theory. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, 1914. 


The Social Teachings of the Jewish Prophets. Boston, Sherman, French & Co., 


1916. 
Rural Texas. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. 


The Green Rising: An Historical Survey of Agrarianism. New York, The Macmillan 


Company, 1926. 
(b) Written in collaboration: 
The Relations of Learning. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 


With Duncan, M. H. Present Day Tendencies in Education. Chicago and New ; 


Ree Sie McNally & Co., 1919. 
i plawn, Wa'ter M. W. Introduction to the Stud E ics. 
° ‘New York rpeilae ge NE Py o the y of Economics. Boston and 
ith Klein, A. J. and Withers, J. W. Survey of State-Supported Institutions o 
thee Learning in Arkansas. Washington, U. S. Government Baathe eae 


With others. Higher Education and Society: A S$ ium. rai 
Sorte ee noe ociety ymposium. Norman, Universicg 
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_ Scholars who have had their first books published here con- 
tinue to offer the Press the results of their studies and research. As 


the intellectual world has profited by the publishing arm of the 


University during the past score of years the future, too, will be made 
richer with books. Dr. Bizzell looked upon the Press and its refined 
product as another one of his contributions to Oklahoma, the South- 
west and the nation. Doubtless it is one of the most important and 
will continue to be so recognized by those who love learning and 
beautiful books. 


Dr. Bizzell studiously collected a personal library which con- 
tains approximately 9,000 volumes. Many were autographed and 


“presented to him by admiring and appreciative authors who were his 


friends. This library covers broad fields of learning. The humani- 
ties, the arts, and the sciences are represented. The hundreds of 
volumes stand today as evidence of the intense and expansive in- 
terests that characterized him as a scholar, a Christian gentleman, 
a noble soul and a friend of men and women both young and old. 


Wide publicity has been given his Bible collection which un- 
doubtedly is one of the best and most extensive to be found among 
all private collections. It was much more than the love of collecting 
books that led him to surround himself with Bibles. 


Like most lovers of books who have collected them he identified 
his personal copies with a book plate which is a quotation from 


- Shakespeare, 


ae 


.. . Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.’’ 


While giving almost the whole of his adult professional life to 
the heavy responsibilities connected with students of a large uni- 
versity, which was constantly expanding, he had time to become a 
leader of leaders, a contributor to the enrichment of the lives of 


~ young men and women and the lives of all those with whom he 


a Soe eT ee 
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associated. Dr. Bizzell through his accomplishments was a resourceful 
and radiant personality. The world in which he lived was bounded 
by horizons far beyond the vision of the average man. His interests 
were deep, abiding and universal. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN ELLIS COUNTY 
By Violet Polin Igou* 


The breeze gently touched the tanned cheeks of the young Mis- 
souri farmer who stood looking over his rocky field, his eyes filled 
with discontentment. For several weeks the report about the Okla- 
homa land that was open for homesteaders had filled his thoughts. 


Responsibility had ridden the rough trail with this young Lee 
Polin,! for his father had died leaving the care of the mother to the 
lad not yet fourteen years of age. Time, the great healer of all sorrow, 
had long since closed the gaping wound of loss in the death of his 
mother, Amanda Polin. Then, too, the acquisition of a wife and a 
small son had opened a new way of life. 


The beauty of Ella Zartman® attracted countless swain. Her 
culture and gentleness of spirit warmed their hearts and caused the 
rivalry for her hand that was ended by Lee coming forward with 
his steely gray eyes and dark wavy hair, claiming her for his bride. 
Not only did he gain in the fair Ella, a girl as ambitious as he, but 
a new father and mother and two sisters, Grace and Rose and a 
younger brother, Ira. No one could have gained so much and yet 
offered so much in return, for theirs was a love that was to live and 
grow stronger with the passing years and the coming of children. 


Daddy Zartman, whose feet itched with wander lust, was an easy 
victim for the pilgrimage to a new home in the western wilderness. 
Maps were studied, the railroad contacted for transportation, and the 
trip was soon to be started. One of the first little economies and the 
cause of many a deep chuckle in after years was the loading of the 
freight cars. Two cars were contracted for, and loaded to capacity. 
The horses stood in with the plows, hoes and rakes; the feed with the 
bedding and food for the families, even the cows and chickens were 
brought along. Every available inch was crowded with something 
they just might need. They reasoned that they had chartered the 
cars so why not fill them. Every one was happy to be able to crowd 
so much into such little space. What a rude awakening when they 
reached the little frontier town of Gage, Oklahoma, and found that 


*Violet Polin Igou is the fourth child of Lee and Ella Polin. She graduated 
from Follet High School in 1925, and married the same year to Chilion A. Igou. 
She attended West Texas State College, taught school for twelve years, and is the 
mother of two sons, Jack and Delmar. Mrs. Igou lives in Perryton, Texas.—Ed. 

e Polin was the youngest son of Henry and Amanda Polin. Henry Polin 
was 8 Civil War veteran from Christian County, Illinois. Amanda Davis Polin was 
the niece of Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States. 

2 Ella Zartman was the eldest daughter of Leroy A. and Anna Zartman. They 


were originally from Indiana, moving to Cloud County, Kansas, then to Ozark, Mis- 
souri. ! 
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a railroad car was Just not chartered in its entirety but that the 
price was charged by weight. The unloading was slow and unhappy. 


_ Four railway cars could have been used for exactly the same amount 


of money, and everything would have stood the trip so much better. 
But there was no time for crying had they been the crying kind. 
The land was out there: the home they had dreamed of. 


The next day the wagons were re-assembled and loaded, and 
with friendly advice of the depot agent the family set out. It was 
the spring of the year of 1901. Everywhere wild flowers dotted the 
plains, birds sang, and from behind every soaproot, a rabbit sprang 
up, eyed the strange procession, decided this was not for him and 


Joaped away over the prairie. To drive over boundless prairie seeing 


no human inhabitants was an awesome thing. In choosing a site for 
a prairie home, water was the first requisite. Driving along, calling 
laughingly to each other, the time passed swiftly and the miles of 
prairie landscape slid by . Along in the afternoon of the second day 
out, Daddy Zartman called, ‘‘ Yoo Hoo, Lee, I believe I’ve found it!’’ 
They had come to a deep ravine, and from a sheltered rock lay a 
spring with water clear as a ciystal. 


Grace and Rose, who were at the age to be thinking more of 
sunburn and freckles than to be truly interested in an uninhabited 
wilderness home, came from their wagon, looked around in disgust, 
shook down their skirts and came to the wagon where Marvin lay 
asleep in his blanket, unmindful of the great change that had come 
into his hitherto well ordered life. Lifting her arms high, Grace said, 
‘Hand him down. If he is to be the only man in our lives, we must 
make the most of him’’. 


Tents, which were to be home for several weeks until soddies 
were erected, were raised, staked and the furniture placed. Things 
must be kept exceedingly clean around primitive homes for there were 
no doctors, nothing but God and man and a future to be carved from 
the wilderness. Gardens were planted, and fields were laid out. 
Each night found the homesteaders tired yet hopeful for the future. 


Nature smiled that spring. The soil was new and fertile. The 
rains came at the right time, and by fall there was a Thanksgiving 
such as the Pilgrims celebrated. The one thing that had worried 


them was the lack of wood, and coal was out of the question. Cow 


chips were said to burn with an intense heat, but who could eat 


- food cooked over this refuse? One day, there was no wood close, and 


¢ 
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the men were in the fields. Rose and Ella donned their bonnets and 
went out with a basket to gather chips. No one was hungry for the 
meal that cooked merrily on the stove, but necessity coupled with 
youth and a high sense of humor prevailed. Soon chips were the 
accustomed fuel. 


Lean years were in store for the young Polin family. Proud 
but poor it came to be a strange game to keep Daddy Zartman from 
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finding out just how scarce was the food supply. When they were 
known to be coming for a meal, the best was brought out which was 
likely to be beans and stewed rabbit. Upon hearing of their hard- 
ships in later years, someone said, ‘‘Why, a nice young rabbit fried 
golden brown was good eating.”’ 


‘‘But,’’ said Ella with a far away look in her eyes, ‘*There was 
not enough shortening to fry it in, and stewed rabbit can get pretty 
sickening.’’ ‘‘Why,’’ said she, ‘‘We got so hungry for fried pota- 
toes, that on the few trips to Gage, we could smell them cooking for 
half a mile away and tears would come into our angry eyes.’’ 


Money was so scarce that fifty cents a trip was considered good 
wages when Lee rode horseback over the trails to Gage, some twenty 
nine miles away, to bring back the neighborhood mail. This was 
before the small country store and later post office of Catesby was 
established by the Rose family. Lee once said, ‘‘ We bet the govern- 
ment fourteen dollars (the price for filing on the homesteads), that 
we could live on that land for five years without starving, and we 
nearly lost.’’ 


Clear Creek ran three miles north and east of the homesteads. 
Many times, on Saturday afternoon, Lee and Ella would pack a lunch 
and carrying Marvin, a lad now two years of age, would walk to the 
ereek, spend three or four hours fishing, and walk back home with a 
nice mess of perch and cat fish. It had been some time since they 
could spare a few hours for fishing so they decided to go the next 
Sunday, and they had a lively time. The fish were biting, and soon 
they had so many that they were planning a Sunday evening get- 
together with Daddy Zartman and a fish fry. This was the moral 
story told to teach the children in later years to observe the Sabbath, 
for lo! and behold! when they started to dress the fish, they found 
that they were infested with larvae. Never could we convince Mother 


that it was not the Sunday fishing but probably low water that 
eaused the fish spoilage. 


On July 2, 1902, Della Grace, nick-named ‘‘Dottie’’ by her 
brother Marvin, came to make her home with the Polins. She was 
the first white baby on record born in this northwestern section of 
Oklahoma. A neighbor woman, usually a close friend, was present 
for the birth of these pioneer babies. A trip of twenty-six miles in 
a buggy or horseback for a doctor and the twenty-six miles back 
was usually of no avail as the baby’s arrival usually was before the 
doctor.’s. Mrs. Lily White,* neighbor and friend, was Godmother to 


_ 3The Rose family were early Ellis County pioneers. See F. P. Rose, “Early 
History of Catesby and Vicinity”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX, No. 2 
(Summer 1951), pp. 177-99. 

4 Mrs, Lily White was the mother of Mrs. Hallie Rose, wife of Ralph Rose, 
mentioned in “History of Catesby and Vicinity”, ibid. The latest knowledge had 
ef Mrs. White is that she is still living in Woodward, Oklahoma. Mr. White died 
many years ago, and my recollection of him is faint. , 
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most of the Polin babies. Clean and neat and lovely in spirit, she 
1s revered today as one of the greatest of pioneer women. 


One day as she was traveling over the prairie to the home of 
a friend in need, she heard the ominous hiss of a rattlesnake, which 
was the most deadly enemy of the plainsmen. She had no weapon 
yet this viper must be killed. She looked around for a stick but none 
was in sight. She stooped, picked up a clod of earth, keeping her 
eye on the snake, and struck her first blow. She repeated this until 
the snake was stunned, then using her shoe to finish the job, went 
on her way. 


E The year of 1903, found the homesteaders better prepared for 
the approaching winter than at any time since they had come to this 
country. Comfortable sod houses had been erected, and scattered 
farms were dotting the landscape. Times were still hard but hogs 
had been butchered and put into the well house. Cans of food were 
stored away, beans had been picked and dried, potatoes were put in 
dried grass and covered over with earth, pumpkins and squash were 
piled high; and there was always nice fresh milk, butter and butter- 
milk. 


One stormy night in November, the dogs started howling. One 
suddenly yelped as if in pain. Lee jumped from the bed, grabbed 
his rifle and, not stopping to put on shoes, ran from the house. 
The dogs were running in the direction of the ravine, still barking. 
Lee followed as fast as possible, his bare feet picking up sand burs 
and hitting sharp rocks. His anger made him immune to pain. A 
sneak thief, an onery coyote was all that would steal from homesteaders 
who had worked so hard. Lee’s foot hit something, and he went 
down sprawling full length among the burs and in the sand. His 
hand went out, gropingly found and clung to one of the hams that 
had been saved for winter meals. He picked it up and trudged back 
to the house. The next morning found him on the trail again. He 
found where the going had been rough and the gunny sack that had 
held the ham had been dragged. Finally, he came to where he had 
picked up his winter meat supply. This kind of thievery was un- 
usual in those days. People were generous, and if a family was in 
need, they could get help. 


Three sisters had become playmates of little Marvin. Christmas 
was a festive occasion. There was never much money to spend, in 
fact, manufactured toys were nearly unheard of and never missed. 
The children knew that something unusual was taking place in the 
shop. Uncle Ira was taken to view something for Christmas but the 
children were not allowed close. Curiosity was rampant. Christmas 
morning finally dawned and the children tumbled from bed at the 
break of morn. There stood a rocking horse, fully two and one half 
feet high, complete with dappled skin, long white mane and tail. 
Later we could not imagine how ‘‘Old Gray’’ had lost her tail, we 
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never dreaming that Santa had used her plumage in his workshop. 
No present that could be tound today could compare in our childish 
hearts to this miracle of a rocking horse. We rode him and loved 
him, and kept him in the family for the next ten years. 


The winter of 1906 has gone down in history as one of the worst 
winters in the Southwest. Blizzards came early and buried the cows 
belly deep in snow. It was impossible for the ranchers, especially, 
to eare for their herds. Thousands upon thousands of cattle died 
during that terrible winter. The homesteaders fared a little better 
as they had fewer cows, and shelters had been built for them; but 
feed before spring was scarce so the cattle were terribly thin and 
the calving season was light. Mr. Gigger, who owned one of the 
largest ranches nearby, told in later years of riding out across his 
range and seeing the greater part of his herd frozen stiff. This 
was a bad year for the ranchers, but from then on, the feeling of 
being pushed off their range grew less, and the feeling toward the 
homesteaders became more friendly. 


In 1906, the little frame church at Catesby was built by the 
farmer folk. This was one of the first rural churches to be dedi- 
cated in this part of Oklahoma. Although it became a Methodist 
church, it welcomed people from all denominations. Holidays were 
community days and the people came with their well filled baskets, 
making the church the center of public as well as religious gatherings. 


The land had been laid off into districts (or townships) and 
about every six miles, a small rural school house stood bleakly against 
the horizon. The Polin children along with their neighbors went to 
school in their district. Needless to say the room was packed. In 
the winter time, the boys set trap lines. Many a day, after they 
had made a good catch, the school room was insufferable from the 
odor of skunks. These boys were never sent home to change clothing, 
but seemed to glory in the unusual situation they were creating. 
Large and small, they were all crowded into one room, with the 
teacher, usually a man, in charge of all eight grades. Recesses were 
held in relays, thus putting a bunch of youngsters on the play- 
ground at all times. Four and five classes were often heard at the 
same time with older students teaching the younger pupils, and the 
teacher supervising and teaching the higher grades. These first 
teachers in Oklahoma should be given great credit for they worked 
under tremendous handicaps, and for the main part, turned out 
citizens of the west who were honest and courageous, even if they 
did not get much formal education. 


California was a far off paradise, but it was not the forbidden 


land to Daddy Zartman. His feet had become itchy again, so he and 


Grandma Zartman and Rose, who had not married decided to go west. 
They advertised all their worldly possessions for a public auction sale. 
People came for miles around partly for a day of visiting, and partly 
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for the thrill of bidding against neighbor and friend for a choice 
possession. This was a time of sadness for Ella, who now mothered 
five children of her own and those that her children endlessly brought 
home to spend the night. It was the first time that she was to be 
separated by more than a few miles from her parents. We were to 
miss these dearly beloved grandparents and the aunt, who con- 
tinually bossed and scolded and loved us. But as long as Aunt 
Grace and Uncle Walter remained close, and Uncle Ira and Aunt 
Cora, we were happy. 


The years passed, and the homesteaders who withstood the 
droughts and blizzards and hard work became financially secure. 
By this time the Polin family had nearly outgrown the sod house 
‘that had been their home for so long. There was talk of a new home 
to be built upon the hillside so that we could see the highway and 
the surrounding countryside. In 1912, the wheat crop was good and 
the land all paid for. As we sat around the supper table, Dad 
turned to Mother and said, ‘‘That new house that you have been 
wanting, do you want it this year, or would you rather go to California 
and see your folks?’’ Our hearts stood still. This was the greatest, 
the most thrilling thing that had ever happened to us. Had it been 
put to a vote not an ‘‘aye’’ would have been heard for the new home. 
No indeed! When it had been settled that if the trip to California 
came to pass, all of the children would go—we numbered six by that 
time. Nothing would have changed our vote had it been left to us, 
but the decision was mother’s. By the next day, she had decided. 
We would wait for the new home, and we would all go to California 
accompanied by our loved Uncle Ira and Aunt Cora, who had no 
children, and who loved and petted us. 


It was in the dead of winter and we would miss the rest of the 
school term, but we had missed two months anyway, since the six 
of us had just recovered from a severe epidemic of scarlet fever, when 
the final plans were made for our trip to California. We had 
scarcely seen a train, much less get on one and ride for days. It 
was nearly beyond our imagination! 


The trip was a miraculous experience. The Negro porter who 
helped us on, looked with bulging eyes at the six stair-step children. 
I hope we did not give him too much trouble. I do know that the 
aisles were a little more worn from the water cooler to the rest rooms 
when the trip was over. Mother and Aunt Cora had packed food to 
last for the length of the trip but when we stopped, and Dad and 
Uncle Ira would get off and bring back pies and a carton of coffee, 
nothing ever tasted so good. When we got into Arizona, and the train 
was met by Indians with beads and trinkets, our happiness was 
complete. The baby had real Indian moccasins, and the rest of us 
strands of beads that would have reached the floor if they had not 
been wound around our necks several times. Marvin looked on and — 
over us with his big brotherly concern. Half boy and half man, he 
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was the idol of our eyes. History had come alive for us, for before 
this time we had read and heard of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
of the Negroes and the Civil War, but here right with us was a Negro 
man who made our beds, and came through the car with trays of the 
most delicious confections known to childhood. He might not have 
been ‘‘Uncle Tom,’’ but to us he was the ‘‘Uncle Tom’’ that we had 
eried over so many times. We never tired of looking at him, and 
would touch his hand if the occasion permitted. The Indians thrilled 
us even more. We looked closely for their war paint and tommy- 
hawks that we just knew were hidden somewhere under their blankets. 


We were almost sorry, yet Mother and Dad were not, when we 
arrived in California and came to the town of Clovis? where our 
Grandparents lived. It was a complete surprise to them, as they 
had not been notified of our intended visit. 


My what a land of romance was California! Under some trees 
stood a barrel of olives and a glass dipper. We could help ourselves 
to this delicacy that we had never tasted before. Grandfather had a 
work bench under the orange trees from which we could pick and 
eat oranges at our convenience. Incidentally, unless we were sick, 
we had never eaten an entire orange before, as we usually had divided 
it and picked for the larger pieee as this would last longer. There 
were the fields of poppies that our feet would not pass by. We had 
never seen anything of such rare beauty. Our trips to the ocean 
became common place, as our appetite for the beautiful and unusual 
was completely satiated. But we had one more great thrill. <A 
salesman came to sell Grandad an automobile, and took us for a ride. 
My how we had to watch not to seratch the paint or anything in that 
ear! I know that was the most anxious hour the salesman had had 
in a long time, too, and he probably blamed six curious children for 
not making the sale. The Negro, the Indians, the ocean, the fields 
of flowers and a ride in a real auto were some of the things we had 
to brag about when school began the next fall. 


We arrived back in our home town of Shattuck, which we had 
thought was wonderful before this trip, to find that it had shrunk 
in size and was just a drab little town without the colorful Indians 
of Needles, or even our Negro porter. However, when we had ridden 
the twenty one miles in a buckboard to our country home, we were 
so tired that our little sod home looked ever so good. 


Childhood with ten brothers and sisters offers excitement. Soon 
the older children were thinking of dates and marriage. A high school 
education was as hard to get as a college education of today. There 
we were twenty miles from a town that offered a higher education. 
To send a boy or girl of fourteen away for a nine-months term was 
expensive, and the separation was heartbreaking. However, for 


5 Clovis, California, is a town located in Fresno County, where Mr. and Mrs. 
an and Rose made their home for years. 
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those who desired, the way was provided, and soon buses were running 


‘into the rural sections transporting the children to the nearest high 


school. 


So ran the full life of Ella and Lee Polin, dearly beloved parents 
not only of their ten children, as well as other foster children who 
happened to be far away from their own folks. It is good to recall 
childhood memories of pioneer days: when the skunk came calling 
at our chicken house; when the calf and his rope caused our small 
brother, Bill, to fall and ery out, ‘‘My leg is broke, my leg is broke!’’ 
Then, there was the fear in our hearts while we waited for the doctor 
to drive twenty miles out to set the bone. And another time, when 
our Dad had the fever and had lain between life and death for days, 
one little girl asking in a quavery voice with tears in her eyes who 


would carry the pocketbook if he died. Such are the childhood 
“memories of the children who are parents now: just realizing the 


sacrifice, worry and hardship and laughter that went along with 
rearing a pioneer family. 


This story gives a true picture of our pioneer Dad and Mother.® 
Our Mother left us for her heavenly home a few years back, and our 
Father, L. S. Polin, now has made his home in Shattuck, Oklahoma, 
for he could not bear living without Mother in the home that he had 
built for her where so many memories lingered. 


6 With i ildr: Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Polin celebrated their 
Pe iing ee a Pecnhies 6, 1948.—Northwest Oklahoman, Shattuck, 
lis County, December 10, 1948. 
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POTAWATOMI DAY SCHOOLS* 
By Hobert D. Ragland 


In 1864, most of the Potawatomi tribe of Indians (about 2,000 
members) were living in Kansas. Some of these were blanket Indians 
who followed the chase. Others were enlightened in civilized ways. 
Of this group, some six hundred members had by 1868 received their 
Kansas State citizenship papers. They were known as the “‘Citizen 
Potawatomi.”’ 


On February 27, 1867, a treaty was made with the Potawatomi 
tribe whereby they were to select a reservation in the Indian country. 
The reservation selected included most of what is now Pottawatomie 
County and extended west to the Indian Meridian. It was a tract 
some thirty miles square, and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on November 9, 1870. 


About a fourth of the tribe left Kansas in 1870 and 1871, and 
by 1872 some 1,800 members were living on the new reservation. It 
was found that since many of these Indians were citizens, they could 
not hold land in common. Therefore a law was passed on May 23, — 
1872 authorizing the reservation to be divided into allotments. The 
head of each family was to receive eighty acres.1 These allotments — 
started in 1875 and lasted for fifteen years.* 


Most of the citizen Potawatomi first settled in the southern part 
of what is now Pottawatomie County, Oklahoma, but later moved to 
different parts of the reservation as they secured their allotments. 


When the Potawatomi Reservation was surveyed in 1873, ae 
reference was made in the field notes of the surveyors to these | 
settlements.* Even as early as this date, traders’ stores were in opera- 
tion. One of these was located south of what is now Wanette, and 
east of the road from Shawneetown and Johnsonville. It was known 
as Clary’s Store. This is probably the first store established in this © 
section of Pottawatomie County. 


a 


__™ This article is an adaptation of a paper read before the Pottawatomie County 
Historical Society at its meeting on June 23, 1952. The society met in the old 
Shawnee Friends Church south of Shawnee, Oklahoma. (The name of the county — 
in Oklahoma is given “Pottawatomie,” although the approved spelling of the name 
of the Indian tribe is “Potawatomi.”—Ed.) : 

_1Grant Foreman, The Last Trek of the Indians (Chicago: The University of — 
Chicago Press, 1946), p. 221. 

2 Berlin B. Chapman, “The Pottawatomie and Absentee Shawnee Reservation,” — 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1946), p. 305. ; 

_ 3See the original survey township plats and field notes in the County Clerk’s | 
office, Pottawatomie County, Shawnee, Oklahoma. Only part of the plats are in| 
this office. Others are in the Pioneer Abstract office of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

4See plat for Township 5 North and Range 3 East, Section 6. 4 
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Near the present townsite of Wanette was another store and post 
office. On February 15, 1875 a post office was located here giving the 
name of the place as ‘‘Isabella,’’ with Isabella A. Clardy as postmaster.® 
Ten days later the name of the place was changed to “*Clardyville.’’ 
On May 4, 1876, Brinton D. Wilson, formerly a teacher at the Pleas- 
ant Prairie school was postmaster. He had established a trader’s 
store at the place since Clardy had moved.’ The new post office was 
called ‘‘Oberline,’’ and Mrs. Mary Trousdale was appointed post- 
mistress on April 25, 1876.8 


About five miles northwest of this place was a settlement known 
as Pleasant Prairie where a store, blacksmith shop, and school was 
established in an early day.? The post office was moved from Oberline 
to this place on July 18, 1881 and renamed ‘‘ Wagoza.’’ John Clinton 
was the postmaster.!9 The office was discontinued on June 9, 1884 
and the mail transferred to Sacred Heart Mission.4 


CLARDYVILLE ScHOOL 


From the very beginning, the Potawatomi were interested in 
educating their children. Small subscription schools were established 
in most of the small settlements. For the lack of funds and the 
searcity of teachers, the schools were very inefficient. 


Even though funds were set aside for the educational interest 
of the tribe, these people were unable to secure their share for a 
number of years after coming to their reservation. On March 23, 
1875, J. E. Clardy, delegate of the Citizen of Potawatomi wrote a 
letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs requesting that a portion 
of the funds set aside by the Indian Appropriation Bill, approved 
June 22, 1874, for educational purpose be given to these Indians who 
were destitute of educational funds.!2 Agent John H. Pickering, of 
the Sac and Fox Agency, in a letter to Commissioner Hoag, dated 
June 10, 1875, acknowledged receipt of $2,500 of the $5,000 educa- 
tional fund, for the building and support of day schools among the 
Potawatomi of his agency. In the letter the agent said: ‘‘I will visit 


5 George H. Shirk, “Early Post Offices in Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. 240. 

6 Ibid., p. 238. 

7 From the file “Sac & Fox-Sac and Fox Traders,” Indian Archives, Oklahoma 
Historical Society (hereinafter given OHS). In a letter to agent Woodard, as of 
F ebruary 12, 1877, Mr. Wilson requested’ permission to remain in “Pottawatomie 
Nation” and farm since he had disposed of the store. 

8 Shirk, op. cit. The office was about 100 yards south of the present Wanette 
cemetery. 

9 This settlement was possibly in the center of Section 21, Township 6 North, ~ 
Range 2 East of the Indian Meridian, since there is a house shown there on the 
original survey plat (1873), and the names of some of the early citizens of the com- 
munity are listed. 

10 Shirk, op. cit., p. 244. 
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- Delano to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, “Sa Fox- mi 
School,” Indian Archives, OHS. pee a, 
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said Potawatomi as soon as practicable, select a location, decide what 

kind of a house will best meet their wants and forward plans and 
Specifications immediately thereafter. I want to have every thing 
ready for school to open in early fall.’’}5 


After surveying the territory, agent Pickering, found that 
the best place to establish a school was at Clardyville. The site for 
the building was located at or near what is now the Wanette cemetery. 
It was about a quarter of a mile from the store. John Clinton and 
John W. Smith received the contract for erecting the school building. 
By December 18, 1875, they had completed the project at a cost of 
$1,719.14 It was built of stone and often referred to as the ‘‘Stone 
School House.’’ The agent employed William Brown as teacher of 
the school. Brown was formerly of Columbus, Kansas. He was to 
receive $50 per month salary. In a letter requesting Brown to 
accept the school, the agent said :16 


“I am about starting two schools among the ‘citizen Potawatomi’..... 
I have employed Brinton Wilson as teacher for one of the schools. The. 
school which I designed for thee is taught in a new stone school house, 
which is now being completed..... The funds for these schools are 
limited and unless additional money is obtained this winter, the schools 

3 cannot continue longer than about six months.” 


When Brown arrived to take over the school, he found the build- 
ing not yet completed. The furniture was to be freighted from 
Atoka, Indian Territory. In referring to the progress of the school 
he wrote :!7 


“Inclosed please find reports from Pottawatomie Boarding School. The 
carpenters and plasterer are at work. The work of plastering will be 
commenced perhaps in two or three days by Clinton and the man who was 
helping the carpenter. I had perfected arrangements for two wagons to 
go after the furniture at Atoka and we were about hitching up to start 
when a man who had witnessed the scene brought the sad intelligence that 
the depot and warehouse at Atoka with all the contents were consumed with 

fire. We hope more books and furniture will be promptly ordered.” 


By the latter part of 1875 the families were beginning to take 
their allotments and were scattering to different parts of the reserva- 


13 Ibid. 

14 Items December 18, 1875, February 18, 1876, ibid. The building was inspected 
and recommended by Antoine Bourbonnais and George Pettifer, trustees, and Wm. 
Brown, teacher, on December 18, 1875. Bourbonnais and Pettifer received the build- 
ing from Agent Pickering on February 18, 1876. In a letter to Pickering from 

Brown dated January 31, 1876, reference is given that the building was located in 
Sec. 19, T. 6 S., R. 3 E. The plat for this township shows it to be located in the 
South East Quarter. The building was about 100 yards north of the present Wanette 
cemetery. : 

15 School Report, Fourth Quarter, 1875, ibid. , : 

16 Pickering to Brown, October 18, 1875, Sac & Fox, Vol. 2, Indian Archives, 

OHS Brown to Pickering, December 3, 1875, “Sac & Fox-Pottawatomie School,” 

loc. cit. Brown organized the school in his home and taught it there while waiting 


for the building to be completed. 
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tion. Brown saw that a day school was out of the question. A meet- 
ing of the Citizen Potawatomi was called to consider the matter of 
erecting a boarding house in connection with the school. The tribe 
was willing to furnish all necessary supplies for such a boarding house 
if the building could be erected. In a letter of December 3, 1875, 
Brown wrote the agent that, ‘‘I shall soon have our boarding house 
ready. I have 41 hewed logs on the grounds and about a dozen 
more in the timber. The main building is to be 18 by 20 ft., two 
stories high—a kitchen and dining room on one side 11 ft. wide and 
20 ft. long, and a porch on the other side of the same size.’ 718 


The building was to be used for eating and sleeping quarters. 
He went on to point out in the letter that the building would cost 
$150. He had advanced $75 from his own personal means and C. 
Pickett had promised the other $75. 


The Potawatomi were proud of their school after its completion. 
The enrollment rose from a very small number to 103 in March, 1876.1% 
But for some reason, the Agent was not able to secure funds for 
the support of the school. The Indians were poor and unable to hire 
teachers. Their only means of support was by farming on a small 
scale. However, Brown continued his work for some time hoping 
that money could be obtained either from the Friends Church or from 
the government appropriations. His hopes were in vain, for on 
February 16, 1876, he resigned the school for lack of funds. In 
referring to the plight of the Potawatomi especially with reference 
to their lack of educational opportunities, Agent Levi Woodard re- 
ported in 1877 :?° 


“A school-house was built for them two years ago, but owing to their 
limited pecuniary circumstances and scattered condition, they have been 
unable to hire teachers or to maintain a school, and whatever may have 
been their former condition, they are now objects of charity, and should 
have some aid for school purposes, as many of them are far advanced in 
the scale of civilization and anxious to have their children educated.” 


By the next year very few of the Indians were living near the 
school. For that reason, the Agent reported in 1880 that the building 
was still left vacant. In a letter of April 3, 1883, Agent Jacob V. 
Carter, of the Sac and Fox agency, requested of Commissioner Price 
permission to use the floor and roof of the old school building for 
the benefit of the Wagoza School, since the building was used only 
as a dance hall by the youth.*1_ E. S. Stephens in a letter to Carter, 
on April 26 of the same year, gives the agent permission to use all 
of the building for the benefit of the school.?2 


18 J bid. 
19 School Report for March 31, 1876, ibid. 
20 Annual Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1877, p. 106. 


21 Sac and Fox Letter Book, Vol. 9, pp. 270 ff, Indian Archi j 
£2“Sac & Fox-Pottawatomie School” loc. cit. Meese ab ting 2 
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In 1871, John Anderson moved to the southern part of what is 
now Pottawatomie County to a place known later as the mission farm. 
He served as blacksmith at this place for a number of years. The 
place was located some five miles northwest of present Wanette, Okla- 
homa. Besides the Andersons there were other families numbering 
about twenty-eight persons in all. Among these were the Clintons, 
Bourbonnais, and Johnsons. This settlement was first known as 
Pleasant Prairie.?* 


Even before these people secured any of the money set aside 
for educational purposes, they had started a school. The first teacher 
-was a horse thief who left in the night. The second was a Catholic 
spinster, and the third was a Morman preacher.*4 


In a letter to Wm. Brown, Agent Pickering, of the Sac and Fox 
Agency stated that he had secured the services of Brinton Wilson 
as teacher for this school. Wm. Brown in a letter to the Agent, dated 
December 3, 1875 wrote: ‘‘Brinton’s school commenced last 2nd day 
with 16 pupils, I understand, but they have only 4 or 5 old books 
for the whole school. I furnished them with some crayons.’’* 


Mr. Wilson was a single man and a native of Iowa. He came 
to the school from Kansas, and received his appointment on Novem- 
ber 22, 1875, at a salary of $35 per month.2® There were twenty-one 
pupils enrolled in the school on February 1, 1876.27 Mr. Wilson left 
the school sometime in the spring of 1876 and became engaged as a 
trader at Clardyville. With the exception of a brief period in 1879, 
the school was without a full time teacher. During this brief period, 
Mr. William Garner, an Indian teacher served at a salary of $480 
per year.28 In his April report, Mr. Garner listed only sixteen 
pupils enrolled in the school.?° 


On October 11, 1880, Mr. C. T. Wells was appointed to the school. 
He had formerly served as carpenter at the Shawnee Boarding School. 
He was a native of Ohio but came to the territory from Arkansas. 
During part of 1881, he served as a clerk at the Sac and Fox Agency, 
and from July 1, to December 31, 1882, was superintendent of Kicka- 
poo Station.3’ He established a trading post in the northern part of 
the Kickapoo Reservation. <A post office was established here in 1884 
with Mr. Wells as first postmaster. The place was called Wellston, 


23 Luther B. Hill, A History of The State of Oklahoma (Chicago, 1909), Vol. 


ere 
Pu Ibid., oe 1, pp. 508 f. Be : 

25 “Sac ox-Pottawatomie ool,” loc. cit. : 
26 Report of the Fourth Quarter, 1875, “Sac & Fox-Sac and Fox Employees, 
Indian Archives, OHS. . c ; 

27 Teacher’s Report, “Sac & Fox-Pottawatomie School,” loc. cit. > 
. 28 Report of Second Quarter, 1879, “Sac & Fox-Sac and Fox Employees, loc. cit. 
29 School Report, April 7, 1879, “Sac & Fox-Pottawatomie School, loc, cit. 
80 Reports of 1880, 1881, 1882, “Sac & Fox-Sac and Fox Employees,” loc, els. 
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and later became the town of Wellston, Oklahoma.*! Mr. Wells was to — 
receive $40 per month as teacher of the school at Pleasant Prairie. 
By the time he took over the school, practically all the pupils of this 
section were in attendance the other schools having been abolished. 
His report for January 30, 1881, listed 100 pupils enrolled.*” 


On December 10, 1881, Miss Mary Grinnell was appointed teacher 
of the Pleasant Prairie school at a salary of $40 per month.*? She 
was a sister-in-law of the Reverend Franklin Elliot, of the Shawnee 
Friends Mission, and the daughter of Rev. Jeremiah A. Grinnell, a 
prominent minister in the Society of Friends. She was married to 
the late Thomas W. Alford on September 7, 1884.*# 


Just prior to the time Miss Grinnell took over the school, the 
post office at Oberline was discontinued and the mail transferred 
to the Pleasant Prairie settlement. The name of the new office 
established was ‘‘Wagoza.’’ From then on the school was called the 
Wagoza School instead of Pleasant Prairie. John Clinton was ap- — 
pointed as the first postmaster of Wagoza July 18, 1881. 4 


Miss Grinnell was succeeded by the late Thomas W. Alford on 
November 1, 1882 at a salary of $480 per annum. He only taught 
one year and was transferred to the Shawnee Boarding School as 
principal teacher. The following description of the school house 
at Wagoza is given by Mr. Alford: ‘‘The school building was a log — 
cabin about 12 X 14 feet; the cracks between the logs were filled with 
red clay, which shut out the cold wind. The floor was made of rough — 
split timber, and the two windows were without glass or shutters. — 
It stood in a thick wood of post oak timber.’’*é 


By the time Mr. Alford had been appointed to the school the ~ 
Citizen Potawatomi were moving to their allotments. Mr. Alford 
lists, in his June 30, 1883 report, only seventeen pupils enrolled.3? 


Mr. Horace V. Easterling, a former principal teacher of the 
Shawnee Boarding School was the last teacher of the Wagoza School. — 
In his report for April 5, 1884, only twelve pupils were listed.28 Four 
of these were white children. Some of the pupils were being boarded — 
at the place at two dollars per week. By this time, the end of the 
school was near. Agent I. A. Taylor, of the Sac and Fox Agency, — 
in a letter to Commissioner Price on April 15, 1884, states that the — 


31 Hobert D. Ragland, “Some Firsts in Lincoln County,” The Chronicles of Okla- — 
homa, Vol. XXIX, No. 4 (Winter, 1951-52), p. 421. ; ; 
ses ie her Sears School,” loc. cit. “g 
eport for December 1881, “Sac & Fox-Sac and Fox Emplo ” loc. cit. 
ay oe Wildcat Alford, Civilization, as Told to Fisesane Drake (Norms 
» p. 123. = 
sete cit, p. 244. q 
ord, op. cit. p. 114, Mr. Alford began work as teacher of this school on 
November 1, 1882. See Report for 1882, “Sac & Fox-Sac and Fox Employees it, 4 
37 Report for 1883, “Sac & Fox-Pottawatomie School,” loc. cit. ‘= 
38 Report of April 5, 1884, ibid. ; 
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school was being abandoned for lack of pupils. The Indians were 
moving up near Shawneetown.3® In another letter to the commis- 


_Sioner by Taylor, June 16, 1884, information was given that the school 
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closed after the first quarter of that year.49 The post office at 
Wagoza was also discontinued on June 9, 1884 and the mail was 
transferred to the Sacred Heart Mission.*! 


OTHER Day ScHoois 


In a letter to John H. Pickering, Sac and Fox Agent, from Wm. 
P. Brown, dated January 31, 1876, reference is made to four Pota- 
watomi day schools.*? Two of these we have already discussed. The 
other two seem to have been in existence for only a short time. They 
were established in January of 1876. 


One of these schools was called Oakland or the George Young 
school. Ella Wilson, a single woman was selected as the first. teacher. 
She was to receive $50 per month for her service. Miss Wilson re- 
ceived her appointment on January 17, 1876. Prior to this, she had 
served as cook at the Sac and Fox Agency, and as seamstress of the 
Shawnee Boarding School. The latter position was held from October 
1, 1875 until January 8, 1876.** In her quarterly report for March 
31, 1876, she reports thirty-four pupils enrolled.44 This school was 
in existence for only about a year. 


The George Pettifer school, probably located about three miles 
northwest of Asher, Oklahoma, was first taught by Mary M. Brown, 
at a salary of $50 per month. She received her appointment on ~™ 
January 17, 1876.4 Her report for February 1, lists an enrollment 
of twenty-one pupils.*® This school was probably consolidated with 
the Clardyville School after the stone building was completed at the 
latter place. 


Much would be lost without a reference to the Sacred Heart 
Mission. Even though it was not a day school, the mission did much 
toward educating not only the Potawatomi youth, but youth of other 
tribes, as citizens. This mission, located in the southeastern part of 


39 Taylor to Price, Sac and Fox Letter Book, Vol. 10, p. 90, loc. cit. 

40 [bid., p. 158. 

41 Shirk, op. cit., p. 244. 

42 Report of 1876, “Sac & Fox-Pottawatomie School,” loc. cit. 

43 Reports of 1874, 1876, “Sac & Fox-Sac and Fox Employees,” loc. cit. 

44 Qakland School Report, 1876, “Sac & Fox-Pottawatomie School,” loc. cit. 
This school was also called The George Young School in the report of February 2, 
1876. It was probably located in Section 31, Township 6 North, Range 5 East of 
Indian Meridian since this is where Mrs. George Young and son, George, Jr., re- 
ceived their land allotmenis. ee : ; 

45 Report of 1876, “Sac & Fox-Sac and Fox Employees,” loc. cit. This school 
was probably located in the northern part of Township 6 North, Range 3 East 
of the Indian Meridian. ; 7 

46 Report of George Pettifer’s School, 1876, “Sac & Fox-Pottawatomie School, 
loc. cit. 
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what is now Pottawatomie County.‘? was established in 1876 by 
Father Isidore Robot of the Order of St. Benedict on reservation 
lands donated by the Potawatomi. The Mission later included the 
St. Mary’s Convent for girls. Many boys and girls later prominent 
in the affairs of Oklahoma, received their early schooling at this 
mission.‘? 


After the Citizen Potawatomi had settled on their allotments, 
their children (those who attended school) were sent to the Shawnee 
‘Boarding School and Sacred Heart Mission. Many of these children 
attended the local white district schools after the reservation was 
opened to settlement in 1891. 


Even though these Potawatomi day schools were in existence 
only a short time, they did much toward educating the children and 
youth of this region for future success. Many future successful 
Potawatomi could doubtless look back upon these schools with great 
appreciation.‘ 


pourt The Mission and school were located in the North t i 
senna 6 poe and Range 5 East of the ia Meaanee ied so _ 
1951), 2 ac . Wright, 4 Guide To The Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 

he author of this article is indebted to Mrs. Rela Looney, Archivist i 
Oklahoma Historical Society, for her patient effort in helping <i pict a ee 
material used in compiling this paper—H.D.R. 
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BAPTIST PIONEERS IN EASTERN OKLAHOMA 
By Herbert Miner Pierce 


The first white Baptist Association! in Oklahoma was the Short 
Mountain Baptist Association, organized at Cowlington,? in what is now 
LeFlore County, on October 24, 1884. The first presiding officer, 
known as Moderator, was Reverend V. V. McCarty. There was 
frequent interchange of pastoral leadership between the churches of 
the Short Mountain Baptist Association of Eastern Oklahoma and the 
_ Buckner and Concord Baptist Association of Western Arkansas, and 
also the Baptist General Association of Western Arkansas. The 
Short Mountain Baptist Association eventually included forty or 
fifty churches that reached from the Arkansas border west to 
Haileyville, north to Cowlington and Whitefield, and as far south 
as Bengal in Latimer County. 


Three men that figured prominently in the work of the historic 
Short Mountain Baptist Association were Reverend L. F. Patterson, 
Reverend J. W. Hulsey, and Reverend J. H. Muse. These hereto- 
fore unwritten facts of their lives are now given to the public. 


Loypsry F. Patrerson 


1846—1924 


Pioneer preacher, Columbus Lee Barnes, described L. F. Patter- 
son as ‘‘one of the greatest souls that I ever knew.’’ He was born in 
Walker County, Georgia in 1846, and three years later came with his 
parents to a place near Hartford, Arkansas, At the age of eighteen, 
he was baptized into the Friendship Baptist Church, Lawrence County 
Missouri. 


Brother Patterson had little opportunity to gain a formal edu- 
cation, but God equipped him with a good mind and an attractive 
personality which he used to the full. Deacon Dave Nowlin described 
him as a medium size man with long whiskers. He frequently stayed 
in the Nowlin home. Nowlin recalls that the preacher was mindful 
of his horse’s well being and carefully instructed the boys to feed 
the horse ten ears of corn each night. 


Early in his ministry he was preaching in a home near Pleasant 
Valley, Western Arkansas. The floor was made from split logs. 


1 An Association is a unit of Baptist work that includes the Missionary Baptist 
churches of one or more counties, in voluntary cooperation. 

3 The community of Cowlington appears to have been first called Short Moun- 
tain, named after an interesting geological formation of table-like proportions with 
precipitous sides north of the present town. Later the community took the name of 
Cowlington after a pioneer resident, A. F. Cowling. The Short Mountain Baptist 
Association was organized in the home of this Mr. Cowling because the church 
house was not yet completed, 
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Under the spot where he stood was a trap door. In the enthusiasm 
of his message, he jumped a few inches off of the floor. When the 
secret opening gave way, the preacher unexpectedly disappeared 
into the cellar! He was so humiliated that he left through the 
side cellar door and never returned—that day! 


During his fifty years of ministry, he pastored many churches in 
Oklahoma, including Choate Prairie, Heavener, Poteau, and Canadian. 
He spent years in Missionary work, including Buckner and Concord 
Associations of Western Arkansas, and Haskell Association of Indian 
Territory. He was pastor of many churches in Arkansas, including 
Winfield, Waldron, Dayton, and West Hartford. He was once 
moderator of Buckner Association, Vice-Moderator in 1918 and 
Moderator of the Concord Association in Arkansas in 1889. He was 
the last moderator of the historic Short Mountain Baptist Association. 


While on a preaching tour southeast of Oklahoma City, Patterson 
was captured by Indians. He got them to laughing at his famous 
stories, seized his captors’ gun and escaped.® 


A certain revival meeting in Eastern Indian Territory started 
off with only one person in attendance, a woman. It ended when 
he had baptized forty people. He preached the first gospel sermon 
in Oklahoma City when it was a cowboy camp. 


Deacon Green Stovall tells the following story: One day while near 
Oklahoma City he was bathing in a creek. He looked up in time to see 
an Indian deliberately gathering up his clothes. Naked and in great 
haste, he came up out of the water, giving chase. Stimulated by a 
strong urge, he prayed as he pursued the Indian for a full mile. 
Looking back over his shoulder, the Indian saw the preacher gaining 
on him, dropped the clothes to escape. 


During the first seven years of his ministry, Brother Patterson 
did not receive any financial remuneration for his pastoral work. 
Like his Master and unlike many Christians, he was a very poor man. 
His treasures were not on earth. Reverend C. L. Barnes tells the 
following story that was written by Reverend Herman Highfill, 
about the Pattersons: 


“Food was scarce in the home. Mrs. Patterson had prepared the last 


BAN Ne hemp oe 


they had for dinner. The family had eaten. Nothing remained. There was — ; 


no money with which to buy more. There was no employment to be had 
by which to earn more. It was a time of severe trial of his faith. He 
had given himself sacrificially to the Lord’s service. He had held nothing 


back. At this last meal he and his wife had eaten sparingly in order that 
the children might have more. He and his good wife sat looking at each 


3 This is a good example of a tale bordering folklore. In the 1880's, there were 
no wild Indians southeast of Oklahoma City who would have seriously taken a 
white man captive. The Indians throughout the Indian Territory of that day were — 
generally a peaceable, sensible people. Some such incident could have happened — 


in a prankish spirit, a group of young Indians having taken Patterson along with 
them as a practical joke—Kd. 
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other, in their hearts the question, ‘What next?’ It was up to the Lord. 
He had preached the care of the Lord for his children. The rattle of a 
wagon was heard. Brother Patterson turned his head to see the driver 
+ turn the horses off the road toward the house. It was a merchant friend 
Brother Hale, from Hackett, Arkansas, who had brought a wagon load ot 


groceries and supplies. The Lord had been faithful. God did care for his 
own.” 


Brother Dave Nowlin said of him, ‘‘Like many other preachers 
of that day, he had only two shirts and two suits of underwear. He 
and father would cut each other’s hair with mother’s scissors. The 
boys called him ‘a one horse preacher’ because he had only one.’’ 
Yet this devoted follower of the lowly Nazarene is said to have baptized 
2,000 people. He passed away on March 2, 1924. On a little 
memorial card that bears his picture, circulated by friends, is the 
following eloquent eulogy: ‘‘Faithful servant of Christ and friend 
of all humanity has passed over the river to be with His Lord. What 
a reception he must have received, over there! .... Dear Brother 
Patterson.’’ 


The people of LeFlore-Latimer Association for whom he had 
poured out his life, in grateful memory of his sacrificial service, 
erected a beautiful monument over his tomb at Winfield, Arkansas. 


JOHN WASHINGTON HULSEY 
1864—1944 


The son of Lucretia Overall Hulsey and Dr. James Carroll 
Hulsey, was born on March 17, 1864 at Arkadelphia, Arkansas. His 
father was a country doctor practicing medicine in and around 
- Cameron, Williams, Spiro, Hartshorne and Wilburton, Oklahoma. 
Like most others of his day in these parts he found little opportunity 
for schooling. His thirst for learning impelled him to attend country 
summer schools for years, even after he was married and the father 
of four children. He was converted in the summer of 1889, at the 
age of twenty-five, near Bengal, Latimer County, Oklahoma. His 
daughter, Mrs. Otto Whitington, thinks that he was either baptized 
by Reverend J. S. Murrow or Reverend E. B. Harlan. Reverend 
B. B. Harlan was Moderator, and A. J. Hulsey, Clerk of the ordina- 
tion council which was also composed of Reverend C. L. Alexander, 
Reverend W. M. Morris, Reverend Joseph Barnes, and Reverend 
R. W. Cook. Mr. Hulsey was ordained by the Harlan’s Chapel 
Baptist Church, on September 1, 1889. 


When he began preaching in 1889 he could hardly read. His 
- life shows what God can do with a man who is surrendered to Him. 
Brother Hulsey was later spoken of by one who knew him, ‘‘as a power 
jn the ministry in Arkansas for nearly sixty years.”’ 


Prior to conversion he had run with a rough set of men. After 
he was saved, one of his former gang tried to force some strong liquor — 
down his throat. In righteous indignation he struck the offender, 
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knocking him down, frightening the man’s horse which ran away. 
The old drinking gang admired him, remaining his loyal friends, 
although none of them ever tried again to make him take a drink. 
In later years he won and baptized some of them. 


Robert L. Kidd, a Methodist layman and life-long friend, described 
him as, ‘‘One of the greatest men I ever knew. He was fearless, 
consecrated to the Lord, devoted to the gospel ministry; an unfor- 
getable character. When he prayed, he fully expected the Lord to do 
what John Hulsey had asked Him to do, and more. One day he prayed 
for rain. It hailed!’’ 


He pastored the following Churches, probably on the dates given: 
Harlan Chapel and Bengal, Indian Territory 1889-1892; Cameron 
1892-1894; Poteau 1894-1898. While Missionary and living in Poteau 
he organized the First Baptist Church, Wilburton in 1898 and served 
it until 1900; was re-called, 1905-1907. He also served Waldron, 
Dayton, and Gibson in Arkansas; Cameron, Liberty Hill, Red Oak, © 
Wister, Choate Prairie and South Canadian in Oklahoma. From — 
1908-1913 he served Waldron, Parks, West Hartford and Mansfield, 
Arkansas. From 1914-1917 he was pastor at Norman, Caddo Gap and 
Mount Ida, Arkansas. In 1920-1921 he served at Kinta and Indianola, 
Oklahoma. From 1922-1944 he was pastor at Big Fork, Cherry Hill, 
Antioch and Mount Ida, Arkansas. His last and longest pastorate was 
his second term of work with the Mount Ida Church that lasted twenty- 
two years, until his death. 


Brother Hulsey also did the work of a home missionary. He 
worked among the Indians during the last years of the nineteenth 
century. In 1917-1918 he was Missionary of the Caddo River Baptist — 
Association, and then again in 1921-1922. He was Moderator of the 
Short Mountain Baptist Association in 1895, 1896 and 1898. 


In 1919 he served as director of the $75 Million Campaign in 
Montgomery and Polk Counties of Arkansas. He also served as 
Moderator of Buckner Association in Arkansas, 1909, 1911-1912. 
He preached the Arkansas Convention sermon in 1923. 


Mrs. Otto Whitington thinks that ‘‘the best thing that he wrote 
was, ‘Instructions to Church Members.’’ He is described as 
“‘a serious, thoughtful man, a powerful doctrinal Preacher.’’ Reverend 
Columbus Lee Barnes, invited him to Bates, Arkansas to preach on 
a series of doctrinal subjects. One night he was dealing with the 
question of sanctification, reading from the Old Testament where 
it spoke of sanctifying of the fields to the Lord. Some preacher in 
the rear rose up and laughed. ‘‘Sit down brother,’’ shouted Hulsey, 

You are not going to laugh at God’s word in this service.’ To 
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Hulsey it was a serious matter and he was ready to back up his 
command, if necessary. 


_ In the History of Arkansas Baptists, in a very brief but striking 
tribute, he is described as being ‘‘in a class with Buckner, Comprere 
and other iron men of the West.’? He had gone to Little Rock to 


attend the State Convention, and unexpectedly died there on Novem- 
ber 17, 1944. 


JOSEPH Harvey Muse 
1876—1948 


_ Brother Joe, as he was affectionately called, was the eleventh 
child of Stephen and Mary Muse. Brother Muse was born at Story 
(now called Mount Ida), Arkansas on April 17, 1876. His father, 
a school teacher, was killed in a storm before Joe was born. 


Brother Muse was denied the privileges of very much school 
education. He finished only the eighth grade at Burnsville, Arkansas. 
He was baptized by Reverend J. H. Byers on August 18, 1895, near 
Waldron, Arkansas. On July 16, at the age of thirty-two he was 
ordained by the Blackfork Missionary Baptist Church of which he 

“was amember. The ordaining council included Deacon J. R. Adams, 
Moderator, and Deacon Z. R. Muse, Clerk, both nephews of the candi- 
date, and also Reverend E. Bowen, Reverend W. G. Lucas, and 
Deacon D. J. Spears. 


Brother Muse pastored many churches that lay in the valley be- 
tween the Sans Bois and Kiamichi Mountains, and many others in 
Arkansas. At one time or another he was pastor of most of the 
churches in Latimer, LeFlore and Haskell Counties. Coming from 
Arkansas, the first church in Indian Territory to call him was 
Mountain View Baptist Church, south of Wister. Other churches that 
he pastored were Mt. Pleasant (near Heavener), Conser, Hodgen, 
Page, Honubbie, Loving, Williams, Pacola, (near Fort Smith), Muse, 
Big Cedar, Rock Creek (north of Red Oak) Lutie, Wister, Enterprise, 
Tamaha, Richie, Summerfield, Petros, and historic Cowlington. Once 

while preaching a drunken Indian rode his horse through the church 
while children were sleeping on the floor in the aisles, but no one was 
injured. 


While Reverend Tom Lucas was missionary in the Latimer As- 
sociation, 1943 to 1945, he held a revival meeting at Bengal where 
Reverend and Mrs. Joe Muse lived. One night a girl came in while 

_the service was in progress and tried to open a window. Brother Muse 
gallantly rose to the occasion and opened it for her. Soon a sickening 
smack was heard as a rotten egg hit the window sill at his side; then 
another one hit the window frame by his head. A third egg crashed 
through a window pane and saturated his hair. It was worse than 
tear gas and sulphur bombs combined! The congregation, not being 
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able to stand the odors, were put to rout. But the agitators that 
sought to break up the meeting found that man cannot successfully 
resist the Almighty. The next night there were three professions 
of faith. 


His close friend, the Reverend Tom Lucas tells the following 
story of an experience Muse had: 


“One night he stayed in the home of a frugal mountaineer. After the 
chores were done and supper over, sitting on the porch they watched a 
mother cat and her kittens play. The next morning there was delicious, 
tender young squirrel for a sunrise breakfast. ‘Where did you get those 
squirrel before day,’ asked the incredulous Joe. ‘Trapped ’em,’ grunted the 
self-conscious host. After breakfast Joe set out in quest of the kittens. 
Only the old cat was found.’’4 


Brother Muse gave many years of his life to missionary work in 
the white settlements in Eastern Oklahoma. He was missionary in 
Haskell Association for many years, and LeFlore-Latimer Association 
for at least eight years, probably longer. For some years he was 
editor of the Missionary Baptist, published at Wister. 


A few days before his death he received a letter from his dear 
friend, Reverend Hedgepath of Heavener who was ill, asking him 
to come to him. That night his wife, Mrs. Nina Muse, laid out his 
clothes that he was to wear the next day. At about 1:30 am., he 
became suddenly and violently ill and died at 5:30 a.m., November 
18, 1948 at Booneville, Arkansas. It was not until after the funeral 
that Mrs. Muse discovered that Brother Hedgepath had also died, and 
that both bodies had been in the same funeral home, at the same time. 
Doubtless both would have liked it that way. Brother Muse was laid 
to rest in the cemetery of the Mountain View Baptist Church, his 
first pastorate in Oklahoma, near Wister. Mrs. Muse now lives with 
her aged mother in Wilburton, Oklahoma. 


4This story should be classed with the “tall tales” ascribed to the “Arkansas 


Traveler” many years ago. Though poor white of the Southeastern Oklahoma moun- 


tains, the host was an honest man: His laconic reply with backwoods’ propriet 
explained the “delicious, tender young squirrel” served for breakfast. The dish nae 


pececreedls either ground squirrel or pocket-gopher sometimes trapped as vermin. 
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JOSEPH FRANKLIN THOMPSON: 
AN EARLY CHEROKEE LEADER 


By T. L. Ballenger 


Though not definitely traceable, the Thompson family seems to 
have a touch of English royal blood coursing through its veins. The 
“Thompson Family Records’’ tell of a Morris Thompson, who was 
a member of the government of Oliver Cromwell, the Great Protector. 
They tell us of his son, Sir John Thompson, born 1647, member of 
Parliament and first Baron of Haversham. They tell us also of 
Thompsons who were veterans of the American Revolution. 


James Allen Thompson and family came from Georgia to the 
Cherokee Nation at the time of the removal and settled at what is 
now the Turner Edmondson place, on Beatties Prairie, about four 
miles southwest of Maysville. James Allen Thompson had married 
Martha Lynch back in Georgia. His father was born in South Carolina 
and his mother in Georgia. He was a white man, his wife a mixed 
blood Cherokee, and, when he came here, he brought along his Negro 
slaves and a considerable amount of money. They reared a family 
of eleven children of whom Joseph Franklin was the youngest. 
Joseph Franklin was born at the old home place, on Beatties Prairie, 
Cherokee Nation, May 21, 1841. 


At a Parks-Thompson family reunion at Grove, Oklahoma, in 
August, 1936, his son, Walter A. Thompson, referring to the birth- 
place and early childhood of his father, painted the following vivid 
mental picture of him: 


I wandered alone about the old place where my father was born, the 
youngest of eleven children. I walked around over the very ground and 


touched the very stones his little bare feet had touched ninety odd years 
ago. Looking back across the years, I can see him now, a little round- 


faced fellow, bareheaded and barefooted, toddling all around the place; 
here and there and everywhere; down to the spring and along the creek, 
up through the negro quarters and out among the cattle and sheep, or 


listening wide-eyed to the guns and bugles of old Fort Wayne.! Old Bart, 
his negro body servant, and Aunt Nan and Aunt Ann, and the rest, had 
plenty to do keeping him from mischief and harm. 


I can see him standing by the fireplace in an old log cabin leaning 


against his mother’s knee, listening to grandpa Jim Allen Thompson and 
the older boys as they talked of the succession of horrors all along the 
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‘trail of tears’, or spoke in hushed tones of the conspiracy of jealous hate 
that resulted in the murder of Boudinot and the Ridges. He heard them 


1Fort Wayne, first built on the site of the present town of Watts in 1837, 
was moved in 1839, to within a half mile of the old Thompson home. It was later 
discontinued and the equipment transferred to Ft. Scott, Kansas. Stand Watie and 
his followers’ used the buildings as a rendezvous during the heated factionalism of 


the middle forties. The Confederates used the fort as a recruiting place during the 


Civil War. The buildings have long since fallen to decay. 
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talk of the trial in Arkansas in 1842 of the lion-hearted Watie for the killing 
of James Foreman, leader of the band that waylaid and killed Major Ridge 
near Dutch Mills, Arkansas, and of his triumphal acquital through the 
efforts of Colonel George W. Paschal, a member of the Federal Court of 
the Western District of Arkansas, and the splendid eloquence of his chief 
counsel, Colonel Arrington. 


In his childhood, Joseph attended grade school at the old Beatties 
Prairie school house, about a mile northwest of the Thompson home. 
His teachers were possibly Kenney Davis and Mose Frye, grandfather 
of the Fryes at Sallisaw, for these men taught there at about this time. } 


In the early eighteen-fifties Joseph was sent to the Male Seminary 
where he obtained a high school education. It was while he was 
here that Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston, with his troops, came 
through Tahlequah on his way to Utah to quell the Mormon revolt. 
The troops camped at the spring just south of the present city limits, 
and Uncle Joe tells of the seminary boys going out to visit their camp. 
After the temporary suspension of the Male Seminary, in 1856, he 
attended Cane Hill college at Cane Hill, Arkansas for a short time. 


Shortly before the Civil War he went to Lebanon, Tennessee to 
obtain a college education and to study for the ministry. Here he 
attended the Cumberland University where he was graduated in 1861. 


The war broke out while he was in Tennessee, and he enlisted in 
the Confederate service, in the Seventh Tennessee Infantry. He was 
soon transferred to the First Arkansas Cavalry, commonly known as 
Pierce’s Brigade, and, a little later, joined Colonel Stand Watie’s 
First Cherokee Regiment in the Indian Territory. 


He soon became captain of Company E in his regiment, then 
was elected major. Upon the death of the Lieutenant Colonel, Major 
Thompson was promoted to that position. He became Stand Watie’s 
chief dependence for the organization and leadership of the army. 
Stand Watie depended upon Colonel Thompson to keep his army 
records and to drill and discipline the troops in the General’s absence. 
Thompson did valiant service for the Confederate cause at the battle 
of Honey Springs in 1863, and assisted Stand Watie in the famous 
capture of the Federal wagon train of supplies at Big Cabin in 
September, 1864. He was with Sterling Price at Wilson’s Creek 
and participated in the battles of Pea Ridge and the Neosho. By the 
elose of the war, he had risen to the rank of Adjutant General of 
the First Indian Brigade, C. S. A. 


‘ 2 Col. Albert Sidney Johnston, 2nd Cavalry, U.S.A., was commissioned brevet 
brigadier general “for meritorious conduct in the ability, zeal, energy and prudence 
displayed by him in command of the army in Utah,” on Nov. 18, 1857. After his 
resignation from the Army in 1861, he served as brigadier general in the Confederate 
States Army, and was killed in action at the fait of Shiloh, Tennessee, April 6, 


1862. (Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictio the United Stat 
Army, Vol. 1 (Washington, 1903].)—Ed. sre = 
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On September 2, 1862, he was married to Mary Ellen Adair. 
She was the daughter of James Thompson Adair and Martha Mar- 
tin, daughter of the first Supreme Judge of the Cherokee Nation, 
John Martin. Her brothers were William Penn Adair and Frank 
Adair who was the father of Mrs. J. A. Lawrence of Tahlequah. The 
wedding of Joseph Franklin and Mary Ellen was solemnized in the 
old Adair home seven miles east of Stilwell, in Flint District. This 
eommodious, two-story, double log house, in the Oak Grove com-— 
munity, was built in 1835 and is still standing and in a good state 
of preservation today (1952). Of this union, six children were born. 
His son, Walter A. Thompson, became one of the foremost citizens 
of the Cherokee Nation. He was a well educated man, taught for 
a number of years in the Male Seminary, and was an excellent public 
speaker. Joseph Franklin’s wife, Mary Ellen, died April 10, 1900. 
He was married a second time to Mary Fannie Adair. After her 
death he married Mrs. Sarah Lovett. 


He was in Texas when the war closed, and taught school there 
in Woods county, in 1865 and 1866. It was here that his son, Walter 
A. Thompson, was born. Returning to the Indian Territory he taught 
one year in the Choctaw Nation, then resumed his teaching in the 
‘Cherokee Nation at Locust Grove, where he worked from 1870 to 
1873. He was then appointed to the Cherokee Board of Education 
in which capacity he served until 1875. The following year he was 
made first assistant at the Male Seminary, and served the next two 
years as superintendent of the Female Seminary at Park Hill. He | 
then returned to the Male Seminary, and taught another year. Next 
he was superintendent of the Asbury Manual Labor School at Eufaula 
from 1880 to 1881. He held the superintendency of the Cherokee 
Orphan Asylum at Salina from 1882 to 1893, and again from 1897 
to 1901. As Superintendent, he helped to educate and inspire many 
a Cherokee youth who has since that time assumed the responsibilities 
of citizenship and leadership in the new state of Oklahoma. 


| Mr. Thompson always kept the best interest of the people of his 
community uppermost in his mind. In the summer of 1900, while 
he was superintendent of the Orphan Asylum, a peculiar fungus 
growth attacked the appletrees of that region. Mr. Thompson sent 
a specimen and wrote to the Agricultural Experiment station, which 
had been established at Stillwater, Oklahoma Territory only a few 
years before, for information about the disease. When the desired 
information was returned, with instructions for its treatment, he 
broadcast this information through the different papers over the 
country to all of the people. 


Mr. Thompson served in an official capacity in the Cherokee 
Nation at different times. He was appointed auditor by Chief Lewis 
owning during the latter part of his term of office (1869—1871). 
He was sent to Washington as a delegate in 1894, to represent the 
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Cherokee Nation in a suit then pending with the United States. He 
was again a member of the Cherokee Board of Education in 1898. 


7 In 1870, Mr. Thompson joined the Indian Mission Conference 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church South and continued actively in 
the ministry until his death. He received his early training and 
practice in the ministry as circuit rider in the Grand River circuit, 
serving here for three years. His successive preaching stations in this 
circuit were Locut Grove, Spavinaw, the Butler school house on 
Honey Creek, the Parks home on Cowskin Prairie, Vinita, Silver Lake 
in Cooweescoowee district, Coody’s Bluff, one other station, and then 
back to Locust Grove. It usually took him about a month to make 
the rounds. Though these long trips, always made on horseback (or, 
as they said at the time, ‘‘on a broom-tail pony’’), were hard and 
grinding, he never faltered. On one occasion he returned home to 
find that his infant daughter had become ill, had died, and was 
already buried. He was far away, no one knew just where to find 
him, and there was no way of getting word to him. In 1874, he was 
made Deacon of the Methodist church and, in 1876, was raised to the 
office of Elder.? He served the Fort Gibson-Tahlequah cireuit 1877 
and 1878. In 1879 he was made Presiding Elder of the Cherokee 
district and, in 1881, was Presiding Elder of the Muskogee district. 
He filled the pastorate at Tahlequah 1896-1897.4 His last preaching 
was done in the Tahlequah circuit. 


The question has sometimes been raised by researchers in Okla- 
homa history as to the origin of the term ‘‘The Trail of Tears’’ given 
the roadway over which the Indian removal was made to the Indian 
Territory in the eighteen-thirties. The pioneer Oklahoma historian, 
the late Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, often told the story of how he had 
first heard the term ‘‘the trail of tears’’ from his Methodist preacher 
friend, the Reverend Thompson:> Once when Mr. Thompson was 
preaching in the Choctaw Nation, he and Dr. Thoburn were riding 
along in a buggy and talking over old times. In crossing a road 
leading from old Skullyville toward Ft. Smith, Mr. Thompson pointed 
eastward. up this road and remarked to Dr. Thoburn: ‘‘That’s the 
road the Choctaws call ‘The Trail of Tears.’ They traveled that 
old road long ago during the removal from Mississippi to this country.’ 
After this visit to the region of old Skullyville in the Choctaw country, 


3 The official documents of appointment, the one signed by Bish 
: icia : s y Bishop George F. 
Pierce at Louisville, Kentucky and the other by Bishop Holland N. Tyeire at Vinita, 
are in oe ays files of the writer. 
ey Henry Babcock and John Y. Bryce,. History of Methodism in Oklahoma 
(1935), Vol. I, pp. 344-421, gives Mr. Thompson’s appointments by the Indian Mis- 
sion gaotference Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1874-1904. 
Told ‘the writer by Miss Muriel H. Wright who often heard Dr. Thoburn re- 
late how he had first heard the term “The Trail of Tears.” (Joseph B. Thoburn 
used the term “the trail of tears” in his first state history textbook, History of 
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Dr. Thoburn used this term in his writings. The Methodist cireuit 
rider who had lived for a time among the Choctaws had been im- 
pressed with the pathos of their interpretation,’’ the trail of tears,’’ 
for he was familiar with the account of the tragic removal of the 
Cherokees as well as that of the Choctaws to the Indian Territory. 
Today, the term is of such universal use that few of us ever stop to 
wonder about its origin. 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century while the Cherokees 
were still embittered over Civil War factions and were beginning’ 
to be considerably wrought up over the prospective termination of 
their tribal government, some rather suspicious transactions took 
place in which several prominent citizens were either implicated or 
were accused of abetting. Under these circumstances many of the 
sober minds of the nation, regardless of party, hoped to avert disaster 
by electing a level-headed, unbiased chief who would be capable 
of leading the people out of chaos and into a more reasonable ad- 
justment of their affairs. Joseph F. Thompson was the leader to 
whom they turned. 


The Pryor Creek (2?) Enterprise of April 29, 1899 said: 


The Cherokees will elect a chief on the first Monday of next August. 
The old party lines will be largely effaced and in their place will be progres- 
sion against retrogression. This people should put aside all ideas of the 
return of the good old days of the past and wake up and put forward the 
best plans for a solution of the questions now at the very threshold. AN 
must realize that the United States is slowly but surely forcing Indian 
government to the rear, and preparation to meet coming conditions cannot 
be begun too soon. The progressive element desires a man for chief in 
whom is found decision, capability and honesty, and with a reputation 
clean and pure, and whose past record is not, in the least, smirched with 
suspicion of being connected in any way with any of the reported ‘deals’. 
Rev. J. F. Thompson has been suggested by men from different parts of 
the nation, as the real, logical candidate, and a worthy representative of 
progression. The nomination and election of such an able, honest and 
capable man as Mr. Thompson for chief, at the present time, would speak 
volumes in favor of the Cherokees. 


Again on May 4, 1899, the Sailisaw Star added the following 
comment : 


There is much talk of nominating Rev. Joseph F. Thompson for chief 
by the Downing Convention which meets the 22nd of this month.6 Those 
who know Mr. Thompson say he is far superior in intellect, education and 
general attainments, to any of the candidates heretofore mentioned. He 
is a college graduate, and a man in whom the people have the greatest 
confidence. His honesty and integrity cannot be doubted in the least. 
He is generous, liberal and progressive and a gentleman of the highest 
‘Christian type. He is capable in every way, of meeting any official of the 
great government of the United States and discussing, intelligently and 
with force, any subject, local, national or otherwise. His record is clean. 
The Cherokees need such a man for chief, right now. 


6 The Downing Convention commonly met at Double Springs about six miles 
northwest of Tahlequah. 
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Politics, however, is frequently not directed by sane reasoning. 
Mr. Thompson was not nominated. 


On January 19, 1914, the Reverend Joseph F. Thompson de- 
livered the address for the William Penn Adair Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, at the dedication of the Confederate 
memorial drinking fountain on the square at Tahlequah. In this 
address he referred to the Northern soldier with no malice nor 
hatred but with a generous spirit of reconciliation. He even con- 
tended that good would come to the nation out of the bloody conflict; 
and suggested that? 


“the impartial historian may pronounce a verdict which shall exonerate 
both parties to it of any serious blame..... When we remember that the 
free government founded on this continent was itself born in the throes 
of revolution and also that questions of tremendous import were left un- 
settled when that government was established there is small cause to 
wonder, although much for regret, that resort was later had to so terrible 
an arbitrament. The disputants on both sides came of the blood that is 
‘slower to bless than to ban’, prompter to strike than to parley; and a 
resort to arms to settle once for all issues which seemed otherwise insoluble 

... was only the instinct of that blood manifesting itself along traditional 
lines.” 


His address was closed with an original ode to his comrades il- 


lustrative of sublime pathos as well as mild humor: 
I’m thinking of you today, boys, 
And the boys we used to know, 
Way back in eighteen and sixty-one, 
Some firty-three years ago. 
And through the hazy vista 
I see the camp fires glow, 
And all the boys a singing 
The songs of long ago. 


Old songs, like “Annie Laurie”, 
“Ben Bolt” and “Bonnie Jean” 
And “Way Down South in Dixie” 
And “The Girl I Left Behind.” 
Ah, where are all those jolly lads, 
That sang those songs now rare? 
I listen for an answer, 

An echo answers, “Where?” 


Some have crossed the river 

And sleep beneath the trees, 

Where thousands now are camping 
With the Johnsons and the Lees, 
Some of us are straggling yet, 
Loitering on the way, 

But time has marked us for his own 
And we are old and gray. 


7 Tahlequah Telegram. 
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We had some rough old times boys, 
No matter where we'd go, 

Sometimes we bunked in some old barn, 
Sometimes out in the snow. 

From Baxter Springs to Carriage Point, 
From Neosho to Webbers Falls, 

These pesky Yankees chased us 

With energy and speed. 

Never strong enough to make a stand, 
And make a decent fight, 

The only way we whipped them 

Was by strategy and flight. 


Many years have passed since then boys, 
And we have never met. 

But some of our adventures still 

Are lingering with me yet. 

May your lives be long and useful boys 
And your hearts remain as true, 

As when in eighteen sixty-four, 

We skedaddled from the Blue. 


In his declining years Joseph F. Thompson was familiarly known 
to his many friends as ‘‘Uncle Joe’’. He was respected and admired 
by all who knew him. Although he ranks high both as a soldier and 
an educator, in the judgment of his many friends he possibly ranks 
highest as one of the prominent founders and promoters of Methodism 
in the Indian Territory. Living through those trying pioneer days 
when life was lived in the raw he never failed to hold aloft the 
Christian banner and to use his influence toward the general better- 
ment of all people with whom he came in contact. He lived an active 
and full life with never an idle moment. In his funeral eulogy 
Professor L. M. Logan said of Mr. Thompson: ‘‘He is one man whose 
Christianity dominated his thoughts; his thoughts resulted in action; 
his actions into habits; his habits into character; and his character 
into great work.’’ 


He passed to his reward November 9, 1922 ‘and his remains were 
laid to rest in the Tahlequah cemetery. His best monument is the 
Beeonurance of him that lives in the hearts of the people. 
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THE ARMSTRONGS OF INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 
INTRODUCTION 


The Armstrong family was represented in Oklahoma by three 
generations of men bearing that name and all of them added to the 
fine reputation their ancestors had borne in the East and South in 
eolonial days. 


There is only one other ease, as far as the writer has discovered, 
in the annals of the Indian Territory where three men of the same 
family held important positions under the jurisdiction of the United 
States government, and exercised the good influence among the Five 
Civilized Tribes that the three Armstrongs did for many years. 


It is gratifying to learn that all of these officials were held in 
high esteem in Washingion and their humanity to the Indians under — 
their charge caused them to be loved by the red men. 


Colonel James Armstrong, familiarly known as ‘‘Trooper’’ Arm- 
strong, the founder of the family in America, was first mentioned in 
United States history in 1777, in Abingdon, Virginia. Before emi-— 
grating to America Colonel Armstrong had been an officer in the 
Enniskillen Dragoons from whence he derived his soubriquet ‘‘Troop-— 
er.’? He ‘‘had seen service in Europe, and was familiar with foreign 
equitette’’ and when he appeared at Governor Blount’s council with 
the Cherokees at White’s Fort, now Knoxville, July 1791, he was 
“‘arbiter elegantarium.’’ The treaty ground was at the foot of 
Water Street and Governor Blount appeared in full dress. ‘‘He wore 
a sword and military hat and acted throughout the occasion the 
polite and accomplished gentleman, the dignified officer and courteous. 
negotiator. He remained seated near his marquee, under and sur- 
rounded by tall trees which shaded the banks of the Holston, .... 
One of the interpreters introduced each chief to Armstrong, who then 
presented him to the governor, announcing each chief by his aboriginal 
name.’’ He presented forty-one Cherokee chiefs in the order of aed 
and not by their rank. There were 1200 other Indians on the ground 
and the braves were decorated with eagle feathers on their heads. 
All were unarmed.! q 


Colonel Armstrong married about 1782, Susan Wells, daughter ¢ 
Charles Wells, founder of Wellsburg, West Virginia. Her m 
was probably Ann Tevis. The Colonel and his wife died about 1817 
and were buried on what is now known as the Brice Farm in 
County, on Flat Creek, about fifteen miles from Knoxville. Colone 


ad a 


1J. G. M. Ramsay, Annals of Tennessee (Philadelphia, 1853), p. 555. 
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Armstrong bought the property from Francis Maybury of Knox 
County, January 22, 1801, paying ‘‘twenty hundred pounds current 
money of Virginia.’’ The estate aggregated 2,180 acres. In deeding 
this property on December 5, 1818, the heirs of James Armstrong 
signed their names as follows, though the names are not given in 
order of birth:? (1) Francis Armstrong (2) Nancy (Ann) Tevis 
Armstrong; (3) Jane Crozier Armstrong; (4) Robert Armstrong ; 
(5) William Armstrong; (6) Joshua Armstrong; (7) John Armstrong. 


“‘Trooper’? Armstrong was the father of General Robert Arm- 
strong, the hero of Emuckfaw,* who was born in Hast Tennessee in 
1790. He commanded a company of the Tennessee artillery under 
Jackson in the Creek War of 1813-1814, and was distinguished for 
bravery. At the battle of Talladege, Alabama on January 24, 1814 
he was dangerously wounded, but recovered, and again distinguished 
himself in the Battle of New Orleans, and on November 21, 1836, as 


a brigadier general he commanded the Tennessee mounted volunteers 


at the Battle of Wahoo Swamp, Florida. 


He was postmaster of Nashville from 1829 to 1845 when he was 
appointed United States consul to Liverpool, remaining in England 
until 1852. Subsequently he became owner and editor of the Wash- 
ington Union, and he was the confidential adviser of President Polk. 
General Jackson bequeathed him his sword. 


Francis W. Armstrong 


Francis W. Armstrong was born in Virginia and appointed to the 
army from Tennessee. He became a captain of the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry on March 12, 1812; major June 26, 1813; honorably dis- 
charged June 15, 1815; reinstated December 2, 1815 as captain Seventh 
Infantry with a brevet of major from June 26, 1813; resigned April 
30, 1817.5 


2Zella Armstrong, compiler, Notable Southern Families (Chattanooga, 1926), 
Vol. 3, pp. 4-6. 

3 The battle of Emuckfau was fought by General Jackson on January 22, 1814, 
at six o’clock in the morning on Emuckfau Creek which runs south into the Talla- 
poosa River. Under him were nine hundred soldiers and two hundred Cherokees 
and Creeks. He was attacked by five hundred Indians, and after fighting all day 
he drove them off and returned to Fort Strother (H. S. Halbert and T. H. Ball, 
The Creek War of 1813 and 1814 (Montgomery, 1893), pp. 273-74; Albert James 
Pickett, History of Alabama (Birmingham, 1900), p. 581 note). Lieutenant Arm- 
strong was wounded in the battle (ibid., pp. 582-83). 

4 Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American History (New York, 1888), Vol. I, P. 91 
The Washington Union was founded in 1845 by Thomas Ritchie, known locally as 
Father Ritchie. He had previously edited the Richmond Enquirer for forty years 
(Washington City and Capital (Washington, 1937], p. 175). ; 

- 5\Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army (Washington, 1903), Vol. I, p. 169. 

3 : : 
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According to Notable Families of the South, compiled by Zella © 
Armstrong, Francis Wells Armstrong was born about 1783. He 
was a son of Colonel James Armstrong and Susan Wells Armstrong. 
“It is reported that Francis Armstrong was the inventor of the Der- — 
ringer pistol. William Park (husband of Jane Crozier Armstrong), 


a brother-in-law of Armstrong and Hugh L. McClung were with © 
the officer when he gave the pattern of the pistol to Derringer.® 


Francis W. Armstrong married Anne Willard of Baltimore and 
Washington, and they had at least one son. Her second husband 
was General Persifer Smith.’ After the death of General Smith, his 
widow, who was a Catholic, entered a convent and became a Mother 
Superior.® 


The following statement sheds light on Francis W. Armstrong’s 
activities during the campaign for the election of Andrew Jackson as 
President in 1829: 


“Majr. F. W. Armstrong was a clever man & was brother to Genl. Arm- 
- strong a pet of the President had served with credit in the army .... had 
after the war entered into business in Mobile supported by my friends—had 
been unsuccessful & had turned politician. He had talked loudly in the 
Presidential canvass in Alabama (where by the bye there was no need for it) 
for General Jackson had by his services, on our soil, entrenched himself 
firmly in the hearts of the people: But Majr Armstrong wanted office; 
and Genl. Cass? wanted Tennessee; & was looking out to secure that state 
& an office for the Major..... 


Major F. W. Armstrong, of Tennessee, was appointed on April 
26, 1831, to take a census of the Choctaw tribe in Mississippi, before 
their removal west to the Indian Territory. George S. Gaines, a 
licensed trader and friend of the Choctaws, was expecting orders 
from the War Department to commence removal of the Choctaws in 
May, 1831, when Major Armstrong ealled upon him and asked 
Gaines to introduce him ‘‘to some of the most influential chiefs; 
having been sent by the Secy. of War to prepare them for removal. 
He appeared to be entirely ignorant of the actual state of things: 


8 According to Webster’s Dictionary the Derringer pistol was named after the 
apearts inventor. It is a short-barreled pocket pistol, of large caliber. See Ap- 
pendix. 4 

7 Persifer Frazer Smith was born in Pennsylvania and entered the service as” 
colonel of the Louisiana Volunteers February 2, 1836. He became colonel of the 
Mounted Rifle May 27, 1846 and on September 23 he was brevetted brigadier gen- 
eral in several conflicts at Monterrey, Mexico; the following year he became a major 
general for gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Churu- 
busco. He died May 17, 1858.—Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 902. : 

8 Armstrong, op. cit., pp. 6-7. = | 

9 Lewis Cass, a native of New Hampshire, held many distinguished positions in 
the United States. He was a celebrated officer in the Army, governor of Michigan > 
Territory, secretary of war in 1831-1836, minister plenipotentiary to France, United 
States senator from Michigan, candidate for president in 1848. He died in his home 
in ae eesti aeeeSae eee A History of the War Department of the 

nite ates ashington, » pp. 476-80; A Biographi 0: i ic: 
tionary 1774 to 1903 (Washington, 1903), p. 444, OPNNS eee ee 
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aid him in preparing for their removal.’? The Choctaws told Arm- 
strong that they would be ready for removal when Gaines was ready. 
Armstrong reported this to the War Department and Gaines was 
appointed ‘‘Superintendent of Subsistence and Removal of the 
Indians’’ east of the Mississippi on August 12, 1831, a position he 
reluctantly accepted. Major F. W. Armstrong had begun his work 
on the Choctaw census early in July and completed it on September 
7, 1831.1° On this same day, he was appointed as Choctaw Agent 
West of the Mississippi, the agency headquarters to be established in 
the Choctaw country west of and near Fort Smith. 


Soon afterward (September, 1831), Captain William McClellan, 
sub-agent for the Choctaws, located the new Agency about fifteen 
miles west of Fort Smith. The building he planned and had erected 
consisted of two large rooms of hewed logs connected by a ‘‘runway.’’ 
There was a porch across the entire front of the house which faced 
east. Major Armstrong brought his family to live at the Choctaw 
Ageney on September 11, 1833.11. His son, Frank C. Armstrong, 
was born there in 1835, the same year that Major Armstrong died. 
He was succeeded by his brother, William Armstrong, who occupied 
the agency building until his death on June 12, 1847. 


Major Francis W. Armstrong requested Commissioner Herring 
on September 25, 1834, to see that he was sent $362.00 to complete 
the Choctaw Agency :!? 


“The fact is that when I came here, there was nothing but the 
body of a double log house. I found the roof and porches rotten; and 
the Agency in a most dilapidated state; with but one chimney. 


“With the additional sum now asked for, all will be under an entire 
new roof; with good stone under-pinning, new floors, chimneys, &c. The 
Agency will then be comfortable, plain and substantial; and nothing more 
will be required as long as the roof lasts..... The comfort of my family, 
makes it necessary that the work should be done before the winter sets 


During the removal of the Choctaws from Mississippi to their 
new home in the west, beginning with the arrival of the first parties 
in 1832, a village grew around the Agency. The location was health- 
ful and a group of springs supplied all the water necessary for the 


- 10 Muriel H. Wright, “The Removal of the Choctaws to the Indian Territory,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 1 (March, 1928), pp. 111-19. 
11 Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), p. 58 and note 8. 
12 Office of Indian Affairs. Retired Classified Files. 1834 Choctaw West 
(Agency), F. W. Armstrong asks for funds for repairs. 
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small town that became well known as Skullyville.4 Major Francis 
W. Armstrong undoubtedly made necessary improvements on the 
Agency building since it has been described as containing three hewn 
log rooms with a stone foundation of four feet and a roof covered 
with red cedar shingles which lasted for sixty years before it was 
necessary to replace them. This was one of the oldest buildings in 
the state of Oklahoma, and it is regretable that it was destroyed by 
fire in the recent past.!* 


The Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek authorizing the removal 
of the Choctaw tribe of Indians from the East was executed in 
Mississippi, on September 27, 1830. On November 21, 1831, after 
his appointment as Agent to the Choctaws in the West, Major Francis 
W. Armstrong was given $50,000 to supply emigrating agents with 
funds for which they were clamoring to be able to perform their 
duties. He left Washington with the funds for Captain Jacob Brown 
at Little Rock and Lieutenant J. R. Stephenson at Fort Towson. 
Armstrong arrived in Little Rock on January 22, 1832 and then 
journeyed on to Fort Towson which he reached on February 20. 


Armstrong attributed his delay in remaining at his home in 
Nashville until January 1 to the® 


“ 


-... unexampled severity of the winter, such as has never been 
felt in the country before. .... I have prevailed on my brother William 
to go to Arkansas with me. The truth is, I preferred confidential com- 
pany, because the small sized notes, in the proportion directed in your 
letter, makes the money quite a bundle, and the rapidity of the Mississippi 
settling about the swamps makes me feel the risk greater than I thought 
it was when in Washington. You see a few days ago a set of villians boarded, 
while aground, the steamboat Favorite, and plundered and burnt her. Two 
Armstrongs are better than any insurance office.” 


Major Armstrong obtained from the government at Washington 
an order calling on the commanding officer at Cantonment Gibson 
to furnish a detail of soldiers to construct a wagon road from Fort 
Smith to Red River over which the emigrants could pass. Lieutenant 
Colonel James B. Many in command at Fort Gibson, ordered Captain 
John Stuart on March 22, 1832, to begin construction of the road. 


Armstrong had written Colonel Many that he had made the 
necessary examination for the purpose of ascertaining the utility and 
practicability of the contemplated road and that he was fully satis- 


13 The Agency building later was purchased and became the home of the well 
known Governor Tandy Walker, of the Choctaw Nation. He maintained a stage 
stand at the old Agency building for the Overland Mail Route to California in 1858. 
—W. B. Morrison, “The Saga of Skullyville,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVI, 
No. 2 (June, 1938), pp. 234-5; Muriel H. Wright, “Historic Places on the Old Stage 
Line from Fort Smith to Red River,” ibid., Vol. XI, No. 2 (June, 1933), p. 810. 

; 14 Muriel H. Wright, “Old Choctaw Agency, Oldest Building in Oklahoma Burned 
in 1947,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 1 (Spring, 1948), p. 90. 

15 F. W. Armstrong to Gen. George Gibson, January 3, 1832, Office of Indian 

Affairs,” 1832 Choctaw Emigration; Foreman, Indian Removal, op. cit., p. 65. 
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fied of its importance to the public. He selected ‘‘Colonel’’ Robert 
Bean to accompany the command ‘‘to point out the precise ground 
- over which the Road will run.’’ The work was executed under the 
command of Captain Stuart accompanied by Bean, and the road 
completed in the spring of 1832.16 


Sub-Agent D. McClellan wrote to Major Armstrong from the 
Western Choctaw Agency on May 23, 1832 regarding affairs under 
his jurisdiction :!7 


.... We are getting along tolerable smoothly the greatest difficulty 
with me at this time is the want of money, it will require nearly five 
thousand Dollars, to defray the expences that has and will accrue at this 
agency up to the last of June which amount you will please have for- 
warded as early as practicable as I have strained my credit by borrowing 
money to enable me to get on with the business of this agency. The 
Steam Boats claim pay at this place for transportation of Choctaw Rifles 
and stores to Fort Smith. 


I have been obliged to buy Powder, Lead, and steel; there is not Lead 
to be had, at this place to make an Issue. The two Pounds of Powder and 
Lead per man is much needed, it will be found to be very troublesome 
to make half Issues. 


I have made one trip with the Public waggons to Red River and am 
now on the way with the second loads, the weather being so warm and 
the flies getting bad, I fear that I will not be able to make any more this 
season, for that reason I have hired two private teams to take one load 
each at four Dollars per hundred pounds, Should the flies not prove bad 
I will try another load in July. 


The Troops have not yet completed the Road. I will travel the new 
rout this time as far as Kiamesha (sic) and then fall into the old Road. 


Col. Bean is here with me and will set off to join the Road cutters on 
tomorrow, Lieut Rains and myself will accompany him back to Cavanole 
mountain and to the mouth of Frish (sic) Maline for the purpose of looking 
out a Road from that place to intersect the one the Troops are now 
opening, back to the Cavanole mountain I will then proceed on after the 
waggons to Towson. 


Col. Bean said the Road from Fort Smith to Red River can be made 
an excellent one, but that Capt. Stewart [Stuart] said his orders will not 
suffer him to Causeway any of the marshes it will be of great importance 
to have all the Boggy places causewayed, without I fear waggons will 
not be able to pass at certain seasons of the year, When I return from 
Red River, I will be better able to give you information on this subject 
as I will travel that Road on my return. Col. Bean said the navigation 
of Kiamesha will be good from the mouth of Jacks fork to the Red River, 
and Jacks Fork I think a good situation for a ware house. 


16 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Report of Captain John Stuart on the Construction 
of the Road from Fort Smith to Horse Prairie on Red River,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. V, No. 3 (September, 1927, pp. 33-47); Carolyn Thomas Foreman,” 
“Colonel James B. Many,” ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 2 (June, 1941), p. 123; Muriel H. 
Wright, “Historic Sites in the Vicinity of Tuskahoma,” ibid., Vol. IX, No. 1 (March, 
1931), p.. 27. } 

17 Watiogal Archives. Office of Indian Affairs: Choctaw (Emigr.) F. W. Arm- 
strong. D. McClellan Re. to Choctaw cattle, etc. 
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The Choctaws are very anxious to get the number of cattle they turned 
over to the Government in the old nation. and money for the lands they 
relinquished please instruct me on that subject. 


Enclosed is a petition from Nittuccachee and his captains 


I have heard it mentioned by some of the merchants below the line 
that they would petition to have Lieut Rains removed from fort Smith, 
they can have no other objection to him only that he watches them close- 
ly and tries to suppress the vending of spirituous liquors to the Indians, 
and adhers to his duty strictly. surfice it to say that there could not be 
an officer, sent to that post that would do it the same justice that Lieut 
Rains has and will do. 


When Major Armstrong arrived in the Indian Territory for the 
first time on February 20, 1832, he set up his headquarters in the 
store of Josiah H. Doaks near Fort Towson and called a meeting of 
the head men of the Choctaws recently arrived. That was probably 
the first meeting of the emigrants of this nation west of the Mississippi. 
Nitakechi was present and the Indians wished to organize their govern- 
ment and enact laws, but Armstrong informed them that as only 
one-fourth of the tribe had arrived in the west, ‘‘the government 
would not approve any laws enacted by them, and advised them to 
wait until a majority of the tribe was represented.”’ 


The Agent issued a notice to all fugitives from justice and all 
other persons not belonging to the Choctaw tribe to remove from 
their country. On March 1, 1832 he reported that there were 4,500 
Choctaws west of the Mississippi, and on the fourth of that month 
he appointed Israel Folsom official interpreter for the United States, 
requiring him to live at the Agency near the Arkansas River. 


Major Armstrong as Agent was confronted with a situation new 
in his experience when he learned that a party of Shawnee Indians 
living in the Choctaw country on Red River had lately killed a Choctaw 
woman, claiming that she was a witch. The agent ordered them cap- 
tured and handed over to the military authorities. He learned that 
the Choctaws had also executed two of their own people on the same 
charge so he convened the chiefs in council and threatened death 
upon any one committing such a crime in the future, and a whipping 


to any person making a charge of witchcraft against a member of 
the tribe. 


Armstrong delivered to his charges 225 blankets, 106 axes, 196 
hoes, twenty-nine ploughs, fifty-five pounds of powder, 110 pounds 
of lead, as well as flintlocks, rifles, iron and steel. When he re- 
turned to Fort Smith, he found a party of Choctaws camped in the 
vicinity, and he rebuked the special agent for leaving them where 
white men could furnish them with whisky so that many of them 
were constantly drunk. 


A new set of regulations for carrying on the Choctaw removal 
was issued by the War Department in May, 1832. On July 2, 
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Francis W. Armstrong was appointed Special Agent and Superin- 
tendent for the removal and subsistence of the Choctaws from the 
~ Mississippi River to their new home west of Arkansas. He also con- 
tinued in his duties as Agent at the Choctaw Agency, of Skullyville. 
Also, on July 2, his brother, Captain William Armstrong, of Ten- 
nessee, was appointed Special Agent and Superintendent for the 
removal of the Choctaws from their old homes to the Mississippi River. 
With these appointments, George S. Gaines was succeeded in his 
position in the Choctaw removal. He was a brother of Edward 
Pendleton Gaines.18 


Late in November, 1832, Armstrong ordered Lieutenant Jeffer- 
‘son Van Horne to join him at Little Rock to take charge of 1,800 
Choctaws who were approaching that place from Rock Roe. Tha 
Lieutenant conducted his party to four miles east of Clear Creek 
(in present McCurtain County) where a final encampment was made 
on December 18. 


When the Folsom party arrived at Memphis on October 31, they 
were terrified by the presence of cholera in the city. On all of the 
steamboats coming down the Mississippi had occurred deaths from 
that disease and F. W. Armstrong reported from Nashville in June 
that his wife had just recovered from it and that business in Ten- 
nessee had been entirely suspended because of it. Cholera added 
to the hardships of emigrants and their conductors and there were 
many deaths among the Choctaws. Major Armstrong wrote to 
General Gibson: ‘‘In some cases the people refused to come near 
us, or to sell us anything we wanted..... In ascending the river 
the woodyards were abandoned; and they had cause for alarm, for 
scarce a boat landed without burying some person.’’ 


Armstrong later wrote: 


“No man but one who was present can form any idea of the difficulties 
that we have encountered owing to the cholera, and the influence oc- 
ecasioned by its dreadful effects. It is true, we have been obliged to keep 
everything to ourselves, and to browbeat the idea of disease, although 
’ death was hourly among us and the road lined with the sick.... fortunately 
they are people that will walk to the last, or I do not know how we could 
get on.’’19 : 


Major Armstrong in his new assignment as Superintendent of 
the Choctaw removal west of the Mississippi arrived at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, on January 22, 1833. Shortly thereafter, a boat arrived 
which brought a quantity of rifles, ammunition, hoes, axes intended 


18 State Department of Archives and History, Birmingham, 1928. Historical and 
Patriotic Series No. 10. “Dancing Rabbit Creek Treaty.” This pamphlet is a re- 
rint of an article entitled “The Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek between the 
nited States and the Choctaw Indians in 1830,” by Anthony Winston Dillard, pp. 


15-16. 
19 Foreman, Indian Removal, pp. 66, 67, 75, 87, 91, 93. 
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for the Indians. Some of these supplies were issued by the Agent 
to Chief Nitakechi’s party of 1,400 at Little Rock. 


_ In March, 1834 a Choctaw warrior was murdered while out 
hunting at the mouth of the Washita River. The Choctaw chiefs 
addressed a petition to Armstrong, asking the government to erect 
a fort for their protection as promised in their treaty. Before the 
agent set out for Washington he was visited by some of the Indians 
who urged him to impress upon the government the importance of 
keeping the promise made to them four years before, to protect them 
from the hostile red men living on the Arkansas and Red Rivers.”° 


Choctaw Agent F. W. Armstrong, Washington City, April 6, 
1833, wrote to Secretary of War Lewis Cass that under his order 
of July last arrangements had been made to vaccinate the Choctaws: 


“It wag expected that this humane object would be performed when 
they assembled for the purpose of taking up their march for their new 
country. This turned out to be impracticable because the Physician failed 
to attend after having been notified, as I understand from Superintendent 
East of the Mississippi; and if he had made his appearance at the time, I 
doubt whether they would have availed themselves of his services, when on 
the eve of setting out on their march. I confess that, for one, I was fearful 
of commencing it at that time, and under the existing circumstances; for 
many of them would have been unable, for at least some days; to travel..... 


Armstrong advised Commissioner Indian Affairs Elbert Herring 
on November 8, 1833, from the Choctaw Agency, of the death of Dr. 
M. Curry who had been employed to vaccinate the Indians; he was a 
native of Tennessee, only about twenty-five years old and he left a 
te ae one child. The Indians of the neighborhood continued in 
ill health. 


Agent Armstrong encouraged the Choctaws to build log school 
houses and organize the schools as provided for in the treaty an- 
nuities.21 


“The removal of the Choctaws to the country assigned to them 
west of the Mississippi river, having been effected, the investment of 
the large portion of their annuities which the chiefs have devoted to 
the purposes of education, has engaged the attention of the depart- 
ment and of the tribe, aided by the suggestions of the agent for the - 
Choctaws, Major F. W. Armstrong, who has applied the energies 
of an active and disciplined mind to their improvement 7732 


When a majority of the Choctaws had arrived in the West, Agent 
Armstrong in April, 1833 was instructed to carry out the terms of the 
treaty. Ten thousand dollars was appropriated to build a council 


20 [bid., pp. 126-7. 
#1 Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, (Norman, 1934), 


32 Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1833, p. 187. 
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house for the nation, homes for the chiefs of the three districts, a 
church in each district to be used for a school house until others were 
built. Armstrong decided on the plans for the buildings, and let con- 
tracts for their construction. 


_ _In spite of great internal strife and jealousy, Major Armstrong, 
in December, at Doaksville, directed the Choctaws to organize their 
government and to take over their internal affairs heretofore exer- 
cised by the war department. The Indians decided to meet at Turn- 
bull’s on the Kiamichi River on February 1, 1834, to hold their first 
general council and form a constitution. Unfortunately the meeting 
was attended by only part of the tribe; the representatives from 
“Nitakechi’s district prepared and adopted a constitution, but the 
citizens of Pushmataha District, with no constitution or laws selected 
a chief for the entire nation. 


Naturally such actions increased the discord in the nation and 
Armstrong declined to recognize chiefs chosen in such a manner and 
he directed them to assemble all of their chiefs and ninety-nine treaty 
captains into council and set up a government before electing officers. 


Another matter in which Francis W. Armstrong was engaged in 
1833, was making a treaty with the Osages. Montfort Stokes wrote 
to Secretary of War Poinsett that ‘‘Major Armstrong who was a 
good man, with the aid of Gen]. Arbuckle, Genl. Dodge, Col. Chouteau 
and myself made a good Treaty with the Osages, which would have 
preserved that nation from the ruin that now threatens them..... ees 


It was charged in 1833 that Choctaw hunting parties were 
crossing into Arkansas and depredating on the live stock of the white 
people, but Choctaw Agent F. W. Armstrong was in Little Rock 
when a memorial was circulated to have the Seventh Infantry re- 
turned there, and he wrote to the officials in Washington on October 
16, 1833, ‘‘ . . . . to a man here looking on, this is a ridiculous 
farce.’’ It appears from contemporary records that the movement 
was so Captain John Rogers could sell his land to the government for 
an army post.?4 


The introduction of whiskey into the Indian country by way of 
the Arkansas River had become such a menace to the welfare of the 
arriving emigrants that Major Francis W. Armstrong asked for troops 
to police the river; Captain John Stuart, with his Company C. of the 
Seventh Infantry, was ordered from Fort Gibson to the abandoned 
Fort Smith to intercept shipments of liquor. The outfit arrived on 
March 22, 1833, and the Captain and his fifty-one men took up 
quarters in the old buildings. Captain Stuart published a notice 
warning masters of boats in the transportation of merchandise west 


23 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), pp. 25, 26, 165. 
24 Ibid., p. 42. 
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of Fort Smith to touch at the landing at that town, and show that they 
were not carrying liquor to the Indians. The owners of Fort Smith 
groggeries became so incensed that one of them assaulted Captain 
Stuart with a club and almost killed him. - 


On September 12, 1833, Lieutenant G. J. Rains wrote to General 
George Gibson from the Choctaw Agency West that Major Armstrong 
and his family had arrived there the previous evening.”® 


It was finally decided to move the troops up the river where they 
would have a better chance to outwit the whiskey dealers. In June, 
1834 the soldiers occupied Swallow Rock, ten miles above Fort Smith, 
where the high bluff gave them an unobstructed view of the river. 
The new military post was called Fort Coffee. 


By Act of Congress of June 30, 1834, all of the territory west of 
the Mississippi River, except the State of Missouri and the Territory 
of Arkansas, was made ‘‘the Indian country’’ and the whole Indian 
service was reorganized. At that time Francis W. Armstrong was 
appointed acting superintendent of Indian affairs in the ‘‘ Western 
Territory’’ with particular jurisdiction over the Choctaw Indians and 
their country. Subagencies under his jurisdiction were organized 
for the Osage, western Cherokees, western Creeks, and immigrant 
Senecas, Shawnees, and Quapaws. 


This appointment gave Major Armstrong authority over a large 


area occupied by Indians of different tribes and it must have increased 
his difficulties in managing them and their affairs.*® 


Superintendent Armstrong in February, 1834, asked Colonel 
Arbuckle for the loan of 500 bushels of corn to relieve the distress of 
the Choctaws who were in a deplorable situation; many of them had 
been from four to six days without food. Some of them had acorn 
meal and Lieutenant Rains had a quantity of damaged pork which 
he was issuing to them.?? 


The spring of 1834 was a time of great distress for the Choctaw 
Indians, many of them were destitute and Agent Armstrong was 
issuing a pint of corn to each individual. The water was so low 
that the boats could not get up the river and the agent wrote Com- 
missioner Elbert Herring that he feared some of them would perish 
of hunger.?8 


Armstrong made a contract with Robert Baker of Nashville to 
make spinning wheels for four dollars each and looms for $17.50 


a Document 512, Vol. I, p. 850. The index in Vol. I gives 54 references to 
Francis W. Armstrong and 52 to William Armstrong. : 
26 Ibid, pp. 29 (and note 31), 185. 
: aor els Office ae Affairs, February 25, 1834. “Choctaw West.” 
arolyn thomas Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy,” Chronicl 
Vol. IX, No. 4 (December, 1931), p. 402. econ ‘nies Sees 
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each for the Choctaws. ‘‘The contractor Mr. Baker.... isa worthy 


man and is now with a number of hands engaged near my agency 
in this work.’’?* 


A treaty concluded May 24, 1834 between the United States and 
the Chickasaw Nation was signed in Mississippi, by George Colbert, 
Isaac Albertson by mark, and Martin Colbert, Henry Love and 
Benjamin Love on the part of the Chickasaws. F. W. Armstrong, 
Choctaw agent was one of the nine white witnesses, and his name also 
appears on the supplementary articles under the same date.°? 


Major Francis W. Armstrong returned from Washington in time 
to attend the great Indian council at Fort Gibson in September, 1834, 
and he had been commissioned to wind up the affairs of the United 
States commissioners. Colonel Dodge and Armstrong attempted to 
explain to the wild Indians the object of bringing them together and 
the benefits that would accrue to them under the protection of the 
United States. They were successful in creating a friendly feeling 
so that at the end of the meeting the different chiefs and warriors 
embraced each other.*! 


In 1834 took place the important expedition to the western 
Indians, commanded by General Henry Leavenworth and Major 
Henry Dodge. A meeting took place in the summer of this year, at 
the Wichita village on the North Fork of Red River at which the 
officers were successful in inducing a delegation of Indians to go to 
Fort Gibson where they arrived the middle of August. Runners were 
sent out to summon members of the Creeks, Osages, Choctaw, Chero- 
kees, Wichitas, Wacoes, and Comanches and then began one of the 
most important and picturesque councils ever held in the west. 
Among the speakers were Colonel Dodge and Superintendent Arm- 
strong, as well as chiefs of the various nations present. The president 
had appointed Governor Montfort Stokes, General Matthew Arbuckle 
and Major Francis W. Armstrong as commissioners to negotiate 
with the Indians who had never before made a treaty.*? 


Colonel Henry Dodge and Major F. W. Armstrong dispatched 
a message to the Committee on Indian Affairs September 7, 1834 
regarding the Indian council at Fort Gibson in which they wrote: 
“We feel confident that this meeting will have a most happy effect 
upon the wild tribes residing on the head waters of our water courses. 


a 29 Office Indian Affairs. “Choctaw Emigration” Letter from Armstrong to 
Cass May 18, 1834. } : . E 

4 30 Constitution, Laws, and Treaties of the Chickasaws (Tishomingo City, 1860), 

. 199, 202. 
5. EF 31 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), pp. 29 (and note 
Bl), 131-32. 
32 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942), pp. 19-20; George 
H. Shirk, “Peace on the Plains,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 


_ (Spring, 1950), p. 1-41. 
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The Indians brought from the villages by the colonel and his com- 
mand, appear to be much gratified. We have no fears but the inter- 
course is now sufficiently established to enable the government to 
~eonvene the tribes hereafter and form a lasting peace between all 
parties on this frontier.’’ The army officers suggested the use of 
presents as ‘‘The Indians do not understand friendship to be words 
alone—they want something tangible that they can carry with them 
and show to each other.’’% 


Secretary of War Lewis Cass on March 23, 1835, appointed Mont- 
fort Stokes, General Matthew Arbuckle and Agent Francis W. Arm- 
strong to negotiate a treaty with the Comanches and other wandering 
tribes of Indians west of Missouri and Arkansas Territory for the 
purpose of perpetuating peace and friendship between the United 
States and the Comanche and Wichita nations, and their associated 
bands.’ It proved impossible to hold the meeting at Fort Gibson 
as the Comanches had sent a war party into Texas, and the other 


tribes were on a hunting expedition.® 
Head Quarters S. W. Frontier 
Fort Gibson, July 8, 1835 


Sir, [Maj. F. W. ARMSTRONG, (A.S.W.T.) Choctaw Agency] 


I received your letter of yesterday’s date at half past ten o’clock A.M. 
this day. —It is my belief that your presence here at this time, however 
desirable, may be dispensed with for the present. If the general meeting 
with the Comanchees and other western tribes takes place at all, it must 
take place in the course of the next month, and I request that you will 
notify the Choctaws of this, who you say are now in council, in order that — 
they may be in readiness to attend.— ; 


I greatly hope that your health will have sufficiently recovered to 
ensure your attend. here also, as it is feared that the delicate health of 
Gov Stokes will prevent his attendance should the council be held at 
Mason’s Camp or near the Cross Timbers.—Major Mason’s command will be 
immediately reinforced by a command of the 7th Infy. which it is believed — 
will supercede the necessity of any call on the friendly Indians at present.— 


Major Mason will be notified that it is proper that he should distrust — 
the reports he may receive from the Osages as it is not doubted they take © 
but little or no interest in the proposed treaty, for the reason that they are 
not to receive a share of the presents which it is probable will be made 
to the Western Indians at the proposed council and it is believed that — 
some of the Delawares or others have been tampering with the Western 
Indians. The Maj. has also been directed to ascertain from the Comanchis — 
such effects he can in relation to this point. 


I am Sir, Very respectfully 
Yr. Obt. Servt. 


M. Arbuckle ¢ 
[Mason was at Camp Holmes] Brig. Gen. Comdg. q 


33 Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, Box 194. 
34 Berlin B. Chapman, “Establishment of the Wichita Reservation,” Chronicles — 
of Oklahoma, Vol. II, No. 4 (December, 1933), p. 1044; Grant Foreman, Pioneer — 
Days in the age Seaton (Cleveland, 1926), p. 159. ; 
> Howard F. Van Zandt, “History of Camp Holmes and Chouteau’s Trading — 
Houses,” Vol. XIII, No. 3, (Seiteaher 1935), me 317. * marnets sk 
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Fort Gibson July 11th 1835 


Sir, (To Maj. F. W. Armstrong, A.S.W.T. Choctaw Agency) 


to attend to business of any kind, and it is my decided opinion that 


You will herewith receive a copy of a letter from Maj. Mason Comdg. 
a Squadron of the Regt. of Dragoons on the Western border of the Cross 
Timbers.—We have fully considered of the contents of this letter and have 
come to the conclusion that the commissioners in order to meet the wishes 
of the government and to ensure a general meeting between the Red people 
on this frontier & those farther west, that it is necessary that a time and 
Place for such meeting should be determined on by the commissioners, and 
as it is necessary that the Western tribes should immediately have this 
information, we have regarded it our duty to instruct Maj Mason to notify 
the Western tribes, that we will be at his camp on the 20th of the next 
month, as a longer delay we believe might disappoint the expectations of 


the Western tribes and prevent their attendance. 


Mr. Chouteau Sub Agent to the Osages is here and will remain until 
the return of the express, to receive your instructions—We are of the 
opinion that you ought to require his presence at the genl. meeting where 
we have no doubt he will be of much service to the commissioners, and on 
his way to the upper bands of Osages he can have the Senecas, Quapaws &— 
notified of the time of the genl meeting & that deputations from their 
bands are expected to attend. 


We hope it will be convenient for you to attend here in a few days, 
that such measures in relation to presents and other expenses & matters 
connected with the treaty may be decided on..... 


We are Sir, With sentiments of high respect 


M. Stokes 
M. Arbuckle 


From Fort Gibson on July 1, 1836, General Matthew Arbuckle 
addressed a long letter to Major Armstrong relating that he had 
received a communication from Major Richard B. Mason in which 
he wrote that the Western Indians who had assembled at and near 
his camp, were very restless, and that it would be difficult for him 
to induce them to remain until the middle of August. 


Governor Montfort Stokes and General Arbuckle had written to 
Mason to urge him to induce the Indians to remain near his camp 
until the time appointed for the general meeting. They could not 
meet those red men sooner as it would require some time to assemble 
a deputation from all of the tribes on the frontier near Fort Gibson, 
and to provide a means of transporting ‘‘the articles the president of 
the U. States wishes to present to them..... 3 


Major Mason was further urged to endeavor to induce the western 
Indians to send delegates from their tribes to meet the commissioners 
at Fort Gibson; that was urgent because of the serious illness of two 
of the commissioners. ‘‘Governor Stoke is now too feeble and unwell 
his ill health will prevent him attending the General Council... .. re 
Mason told Agent Armstrong: 
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“You will therefore see the great importance of your attendance at this 
post in one week from this time, provided your health will possibly permit, 
as it would be impossible for me to act alone, at the General Council, or at 
least without the outlines of the Treaty the commissioners may regard 
proper to offer to the tribes having been agreed on, by sll provided 
the Governor and yourself may be unable to attend or at least two, 
of the commissioners as well as everything concerned with the purchase 
and distribution of the presents..... rah 


Mr. [John] Dillard wished to take out some supplies for the 
troops, and a small quantity of goods to trade with the Indians pro- 
vided Major Armstrong was willing to grant him a license. Arbuckle 
was in favor of that plan as it would probably amuse and employ the 
Indians until the time for the meeting.*® 


When the removal of the Choctaws had been effected, the invest- 
ment of a large part of their annuities engaged the attention of the 
War Department and Choctaw Agent Major Francis W. Armstrong, 
‘‘who has applied the energies of an active and disciplined mind to 
their improvement.’’ Twelve log school houses were to be built, books 
bought and for teachers steady, sober married men were to be 
selected.37 


Governor Stokes and General Arbuckle concluded a treaty with 
the ‘‘ Witchetas’’ and Comanches, with the co-operation of Major Arm- 
strong. ‘‘He had left home to attend the council, but was suddenly 
arrested by disease, which ended in death before he could reach his 
destination. By this unhappy event the Government lost a meritorious 
and efficient officer, and the Choctaws were deprived of a faithful 
and devoted agent.’’ 


Francis W. Armstrong encouraged the Choctaws to build schools, 
and in 1833-1834 some of them were opened during the winter.%® 


While the commissioners were arranging to go to Fort Holmes 
for the conference, Major Armstrong was taken seriously ill, and he 
died on August 6, 1835, in his home at the Choctaw Agency.*® 


36 National Archives, War Department, Fort Gibson Letter Book, 139, 40. 

37 Report, Commissioner of Indian affairs, 1834, p. 187. 

38 Debo, op. cit., p. 60. 

39Grant Foreman (ed), “Journal of the Proceedings of Our First Treaty with 
the Wild Indians”, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIV, No. 4 (December, 1936), 
p. 396. The neglected grave of Major Armstrong is a few miles north of Spiro, 
Oklahoma, near the site of Fort Coffee. “The name of Francis W. Armstrong is 
closely associated with Fort Coffee. An iron gate to a lot of one of the three 
cemeteries at Fort Coffee bears his name. .. This gate was recently broken by 
vandals, Part of the rock wall around the lot remains as do the two stone posts 
between which the gate was swung.....” (Oklahoma School Journal, “Fort Coffee: 
shes Monument” by Thomas H. McMurtrey, Spiro, Oklahoma, 3 [date missing], 
Pp. : 
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_ The September 17, 1835 edition of the Army and Navy Chronicle (page 301) de- 
scribed a meeting at Fort Coffee in honor of the late Major Armstrong at which 


Captain John Stuart was called to the chair and Lieutenant H. McKavett was ap- 
‘pointed secretary. 


Richard Peters (ed.), The Public Statutes at Large of the United Stat 
America (Boston, 1846), Vol. 7, p. 474. Hever ne Unite ates of 


Part II, William Armstrong, to be continued) 


APPENDIX 


Magor Francis W. ARMSTRONG, DESIGNER OF THE ‘‘ DERINGER Piston.’’ 


In his fascinating account of Henry Deringer’s Pocket Pistol (New 
York, 1952),1 Mr. John E. Parsons states that Deringer, “though lacking 
patent protection,” supplied the pioneers with single-shot pistols. 


“Perhaps it was the name ‘Deringer,’ like ‘Shrapnel,’ conveyed no other 
meaning in English that it passed into the language to signify the invention 
of its possessor..... 


“Henry Deringer, Jr..... was born in Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1786, 
his father being a German settler .... who came to America prior to 
the Revolution. .... ” Under the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek in 1830 
Deringer supplied the warriors emigrants with flintlock and percussion 
rifles at $12.50 each and he wrote the Commissary General of the Army in 
1833, “I can assure you that a better set of rifles the Indians never got, 
and as good as any that were sent to the United States’ arsenal. There 
never was a better rifle made for the Indians than we make at present for 
the Indians on Major Armstrong’s pattern.” The last reference was to 
Major Armstrong a veteran of the War of 1812, whom President Jackson had 
appointed agent to the Choctaws in Indian Territory. 


Deringer wrote that he made the Deringer Pistol since 1825 at Phil- 
adelphia and that it first came into notice when he made a pair for Major 
Armstrong who was so pleased with them that he introduced them among 
the Indian chiefs.2 


New York 6, N.Y. 
May 2, 1952 

Mrs. Grant Foreman 

1419 West Okmulgee Avenue 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 

' Dear Mrs. Foreman, 


Thank you for sending me a copy of the review in the Tulsa Daily World 
of my new book, Henry Deringer’s Pocket Pistol. Deringer spelled his name 
with one r in the middle, and at first this was the orthography of the pistol. 
However, for various reasons, the double r was used too and dictionaries have 
often adopted it, even for the gunmaker himself. As my book points out, 
I think they are in error. 


1S k Review in this issue of The Chronicles, p. 361. 
sj Ee Parsons, Henry Deringer’s Pocket Pistol (New York, 1952), pp. 16, 
17, 18, 25, 93. See Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), 
 p. 28, for a full account of the Deringer pistols shipped on September 21, 1831, 
from Philadelphia to Fort Smith for the Indians. 
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I did come across Major Armstrong in Deringer’s own correspondence. 
He designed a rifle that Deringer made for Indians being removed to the 
Territory, and also was one of the first officers for whom Deringer made 
pistols. The maker reported that “He was much pleased with the weapons 
and introduced them among the Indian Chiefs, and subsequently among the 
heads of Departments at Washington, the members of Cabinet, etc., and they 
soon acquired a high reputation. Major Armstrong gave the pistols the 
name of the ‘Deringer Pistol,’ and by it they have ever been known.” 


I found references to Major Armstrong in “Journey to Indian Terri- 
tory, 1833-1835” (letters of Cassandra Sawyer Lockwood), Journal of Presby- 
terian Hist. Soc., December, Cong., Ist sess. (Serial 244, pp. 125, 1165, Serial 
512, 23rd 256, 268, 273); Report to Sec’y of War, 1835 (Serial 286, pp. 49, 262) 


I think that Armstrong helped popularize the pistol, but that the 
design was essentially Deringer’s own. The famous pocket size was a later 
development from the duelling type which Armstrong undoubtedly ordered. 


I shall look forward to your article in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, and 
hope that my book will be of interest to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
John BH. Parsons 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE CONFEDERACY 
By George H. Shirk 


The area of present Oklahoma occupied a special place in the 
history of the Confederacy, and the special significance given this 
western region by the Confederate government was reflected in many 
ways. It is generally recognized that the last surrender of an 
organized Confederate force was by General Stand Watie at Fort 
Towson, Indian Territory. By the same token the story of the 
Great Seal of the Confederate States of America is worthy of being 
told in The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


Miss Annie P. Pillow, daughter of Brig.-General Pillow of the 
Confederate Army, published about 1912, an illustrated booklet on 
the Seal of the Confederate States, and much of the present informa- 
tion on the subject is derived from her account of the romantic story 
of this Great Seal. 


Since from immemorial times a formal seal or signet has been the 
accepted evidence of sovereignty, the architects of the Southern Con- 
federacy in keeping with this tradition at once turned their attention 
to providing the needed device. Several individuals made contri- 
butions to the design. Thomas J. Semmes of Louisiana suggested the 
wreath; Clement C. Clay, Jr., of Alabama, proposed an equestrian 
statue of Washington as the central device, Alexander R. Boteler, 
a representative to the Confederate Congress from Virginia, combined 
these suggestions with some of his own and introduced House Jownt 
Resolution 13, approved by the Confederate Congress on April 30, 
1863. The resolution read: 

Resolved by the Confederate States of America, that the Seal of the 
Confederate States shall consist of a device representing an equestrian 
portrait of Washington, after the statue which surmounts his monument 
in the Capitol Square at Richmond, surrounded with a wreath composed 
of the principal agricultural products of the Confederacy, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar, Cane, Corn, Wheat and Rice, and having around its margin the 
words ‘The Confederate States of America, Twenty-second February, Eigh- 
teen Hundred and Sixty-two,’ with the following motto, ‘Deo Vindice’. 

The date ‘‘22 February 1862’’ was placed upon the Great Seal 
because it was on that date that the provisional government ceased 
and the permanent government of the Confederate States of America 
was established. This date was Washington’s birthday which gave 


another reason for the selection of his likeness as the central device. 


1 The material for this article was furnished through the courtesy of Van Dyk 
MacBride, of Newark, New Jersey, General Vice-President of the Confederate Stamp 


_ Alliance, a national philatelic organization. He is a member of other leading na- 


tional philatelic societies, and of the Civil Round Table of New York. Mr. Mac- 
Bride has made a special study of the history of the Confederate States, and has 
written extensively on Confederate postal history. 
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The equestrian portrait is very similar to Washington’s monument in 
Capitol Square at Richmond. The Latin motto Deo Vindice may be 
translated ‘‘God will Judge.’? The House Joint Resolution of the 
Confederate Congress shows the date in words, but the Great Seal 
contains arabic numbers. This change was made under instructions 
of the Secretary of State J. P. Benjamin, as he felt that the many 
words would needlessly reduce the size of the lettering. 


The arrangements for the actual casting and execution of the 
Great Seal were entrusted to James M. Mason, the Confederate States 
Commissioner to the Court of St. James. He was instructed that all 
work must be of the finest possible character and cost was not to be a 
consideration. Mason employed J. F. Foley, a member of the Royal 
Academy and a renowned British sculptor, to execute the actual 
design. The completed model was engraved on silver by Joseph 8. 
Wyon, Chief Engraver to Her Majesty’s Seals. The completed seal 
cost about $700.00. 


The seal was cast in massive solid silver, about 344 inches in 
diameter and bears on its margin the word ‘‘engraved by J. 8S. Wyon 
287 Regent Street London.’’ Appropriate solid silver hall mark, as 
appears on all English silver marking the year and details of manu- 
facture, was included, along with the initials JSW. 


Then came the task of transmitting the precious article safely 
to America. Lieutenant Robert C. Chapman, C.S.N., was entrusted 
with this most important mission. He was instructed that under 
no circumstances should the seal be captured and if such became 
likely he was authorized to throw the Great Seal into the ocean. He 
placed the seal in a small box and secreted it among his personal 
effects; and in this manner, he was able to make the crossing without 
difficulty. On August 4, 1864, Lieutenant Chapman delivered the 
Great Seal to the Confederate Secretary of State at Richmond.? 


The iron press and gear for the operation of the seal, being bulky, 
were shipped separately. These articles left Liverpool consigned to 
Major Walker at Bermuda. They were lost in route, and in fact never 
reached the Confederacy. This circumstance required a change in 
the use of the seal, for without the mounting and press it could be 
affixed only with great difficulty. A small ivory handle was im- 
_ provised which permitted its use by hand; but this arrangement was 
unsatisfactory and the seal was therefore seldom officially used. 


___ Upon the evacuation of Richmond on April 2, 1865, the Secretary ~ 
of State entrusted the important records of the Department of State 
to a Clerk in his office, William J. Bromwell. Included in the effects 


. 2A bronze replica of the Great Seal of the Confederate States is in the His- 
torical Society’s Confederate Memorial Hall, as a part of the collection of the late 
Gen. R. A. Sneed, of Oklahoma, Commander in Chief of the Confederate Veterans 
of the South, 1929 (Information from Mrs. Helen Gorman, Curator of the Confed- 
erate Memorial Hall) —Ed. 


(Photo by courtesy of Van Dyk MacBride) 


Great Seal of the Confederacy, now in museum at Richmond, 
Shown in box with improvised ivory handle. 
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was the Great Seal. Ali of the papers were boxed by him and labeled 
as personal effects; and tradition has it that Mrs. Bromwell concealed 
_ the seal in her clothing, and in that manner escaped with the precious 
article. Later these records were taken to Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and stored in the county court house. With the final dissolution of 
the Confederate government, Bromwell found himself still in pos- 
session of the records of the Department of State. He employed an 
attorney, John T. Pickett, to negotiate for proper disposition of the 
material. In 1872, through the efforts of Colonel Pickett and others, 
the United States government purchased all available records of the 
Confederate Secretary of State for $75,000.00. The United States 
was represented in the negotiations by Lieutenant, later Admiral, 
~Thomas O. Selfridge. 


Colonel Pickett, however, officially retained the Great Seal as 
a portion of the fee for his services. The money from the sale of 
the documents was deposited in a Washington bank and was used to 
relieve widows and orphans of the Confederate cause. Colonel Pickett, 
for his own part, augmented the fund by selling reproductions from 
the Great Seal. And eventually in recognition of the service to the 
project by Lieutenant Selfridge, he gave the seal itself to Selfridge. 
True to a promise to Pickett, Selfridge kept this information private 
and for many years the whereabouts of the Seal was unknown. 


Soon after the evacuation of Richmond there was considerable 
“speculation as to the whereabouts of the Seal. B. J. Lossing, a con- 
temporary historian, wrote that he was unable to locate an impression 
of the Seal, and had no reply to an advertisement for the purchase 
of one. A story that received considerable belief at the time was that 
the seal never actually reached America but was in Bermuda. The 
reproductions distributed prior to the Seal’s coming into the posses- 
sion of Admiral Selfridge did little to off-set the increased mystery 
due to Selfridge’s silence. 


In 1912 after a long search, Gaillard Hunt, Chief of the Manu- 
script Division of the Library of Congress, discovered that Admiral 
Selfridge still had in his possession the Great Seal, and secured from 
the Admiral permission to reveal its whereabouts. As soon as the 
information was known three public spirited citizens of Richmond on 
May 14, 1912 were able to purchase the seal from Admiral Selfridge 
for $3,000. It was then presented by the purchasers to the Con- 
federate Museum at Richmond. The Museum occupies the former 


- official residence of President Davis and was the ‘‘White House of 


the Confederacy.’’ The Great Seal is there now in its leather case, 
and remains inviolate testimony to the great cause it served. 


8It has been stated that at the time of this purchase the Confederate Seal was 
returned to London for inspection. Its authenticity was fully confirmed as the 
original silver model cast by Wyon. (Allen Tankersley, “The Great Seal of the 
Confederate States of America,” The United Daughters of the Confederacy Maga- 
zine, Vol. XV, No’s. 5 and 6, May and June, 1952) —Ed. 
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FIRST OIL AND GAS WELL IN TULSA COUNTY 
By Fred 8. Clinton, M.D., F.A.C.8. 


Educational institutions, historical societies and many individuals 
have requested a documented story of the Bland-Clinton oil and gas 
well opened at Red Fork, June 25, 1901, on the Sue A. Bland home- 
stead. 


In 1901, a group of persons were endeavoring to secure a large 
oil and gas lease in the Creek Nation, extending north to the Arkansas 
River, and have it approved by the Secretary of the Interior before 
allotments were completed. Citizens of the Creek Nation had enough 
carpetbagger rule and did not want an absentee landlord substituted. 
This problem had to be met at once. Here we Creek citizens applied 
a new technique in oil pioneering development. Finding the oil and 
giving it nation wide publicity. No honest and qualified Secretary 
of the Interior would cloud the land title of an allottee by approving 
a lease on it without the authority of law. If these parties seeking 
large holdings had not wasted their time trying to claim the Red 
Fork well as their lease and had drilled southeast of Sapulpa, as first 
planned, they could have hit the Glenn Pool sand, and the story 
would have been different. 


We citizens at Red Fork were always on the alert for some 
industry to aid in the development of this section and the coming 
state. One fine May morning Dr. J. C. W. Bland sent for me for a 
consultation at Red Fork about a 500,000 acre oil and gas lease 
said to have been passed by the Creek Council, at Okmulgee, subject 
to the approval by the Secretary of the Interior Ethan Allen Hitch- 
cock. Doctor Bland also told me of a drilling rig on a flat-car nearby. 
He said it could not be unloaded until the freight and demurrage were 
paid. He also said the owner, P. L. Crossman, and crew were short 
of money. Doctor Bland and I did not have any ready money, so 
A Naya him of a thing he well knew. We were doctors and not 
oil men. 


Many persons planned to drill for oil, and some had drilled wells 
in the hope of securing large approved oil leases in the Indian Terri- 
tory. As these brought in no worthwhile returns to the Creek Nation 
or to citizens of the Nation, we decided on a rational development 
for community and state, with oil as the magic lure when we found 
and publicized it. It was my suggestion to Doctor Bland that we 
proceed immediately to initiate the oil development on the Sue A. 
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Bland homestead adjoining Red Fork,! and if we struck oil to give 
it the widest publicity; this would attract oil people and insure de- 
velopment. I told Doctor Bland that if he could get his wife’s consent 
~ for us to drill on her homestead claim and get P. L. Crossman’s consent 
to unload equipment and commence drilling immediately, I would 
agree to raise the money to pay freight and demurrage and get 
everything going until we both could arrange for the completion of 
the well. Doctor Bland attended to both assignments, getting his 
wite’s consent and getting Mr. Crossman’s agreement. Before re- 
turning to Tulsa, I went to H. H. Adams, Frisco Agent at Red Fork 
(1897-1902), and borrowed $300, which was enough to free the 
equipment and to get the drilling started. 


The land allotments to enrolled citizens in the Creek Nation were 
progressing rapidly. We Creek citizens were giving up our free 
range and our privileges of selecting any place on the public domain, 
establishing a home or business there. We were being confined to 
the 160 acre allotment established by the recent agreement with 
Government, so our minds turned to the immediate future.2 We 
must develop industry to take the place of cattle and other live stock. 
Stock raising was still carried on in a big way by a few large stock- 
men. This produced more and finer stock in smaller quantities but 
more widely distributed over the territory. 


1John C. W. Bland, M.D., was born in Centerville, lowa, November 7, 1860. 
He graduated from Missouri Medical College in 1883, and located in Dodge City, 
Kansas, in 1884. Later in this same year, he moved to Tulsa, Creek Nation, Indian 
Territory. He opened an office for the practice of medicine in Tulsa, and was the 
first graduate physician to locate there. In 1887, Dr. Bland was united in marriage 
to Miss Sue A. Davis, daughter of W. T. Davis, of Tulsa, a well known family of the 
Creek Nation. They became the parents of seven children: Vera, Era, Owen, Hazel, 
Arlies, Davis and John. In 1895, he moved his family to Red Fork where he engaged 
in stock-raising and country practice. 

Dr. Bland was a courageous citizen, a good neighbor and a distinguished phy- 
sician and surgeon. He was appointed postmaster at Red Fork when James A. 
Parkinson’s store was moved away from that place. In 1900, he established a large 
general store at Red Fork, and was successful in this business. He was a member 
of the first Board of Medical Examiners for the Creek Nation, which also included 
J. O. Callahan, M.D., of Muskogee, and G. R. Rucker, M.D., of Eufaula. Dr. Bland 
was also a member of the Indian Territory Medical Association and of the American 
Medical Association, and charter member and first president (1906) of the Tulsa 
County Medical Society. He was a member of the Oklahoma State Medical Asso- 
ciation, a local surgeon for the Frisco Railway, and for many years, a member of 
the U. S. Board of Pension Examiners. He passed away on January 2, 1923, and 
was buried in Oak Lawn Cemetery, Tulsa, Oklahoma. For biographical sketch, see 
D. C. Gideon, Indian Territory, Descriptive, Biographical and Genealogical (New 
York, 1901).—Ed. 

2An agreement providing for allotment of lands in severalty was concluded 
between the Creek delegation and the Dawes Commission at Muskogee, on Septem- 
ber 27, 1897, but was subsequently rejected by the Creek National Council through 
the opposition of Principal Chief Isparhecher and his followers. This Creek Agree- 
ment in amended form was included in the Curtis Act passed by Congress and 
‘approved on June 28, 1898. (Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 
Vol. I, pp. 656-62.) —Ed. 
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Everything worked out very well at Red Fork; drilling was slow 
but continued. Good food and drinking water were difficult to secure 
and very expensive. The only public eating places were temporary 
tents put up and run by fellows who followed the booms to reap what 
ready cash they could. Colonel Robinson’s Hotel was the only hotel 
in Red Fork at that time. Many persons arriving with no place to 
stay were entertained in private homes. As I recollect, Dr. F. B. 
Fite, Chief Pleasant Porter, and J. H. Hill, all of Muskogee, were 
entertained in the Clinton home at Red Fork. Mrs. Vera Bland 
Stickles told me that Mr. Crossman and the other drillers frequently 
ate with them during the drilling period. 


Doctor Bland paid the drillers considerable money and gave 
them blocks of land inside the townsite? adjoining the Sue A. Bland 
allotment. This was the only land then available that could be sold 
and drilled for oil. This land properly managed would have brought 
more ready money than we could have secured for the lease of the 
Sue A. Bland homestead, because we could not, at that time, deliver 
title or get approval of leases. We had been offered $40,000 for the 
lease by David R. Francis, former Secretary of the Interior. Frank 
O. Brown, residing in Red Fork since 1901, bought Blocks 11 and 12 
in the townsite of Red Fork for $1400 each and within twenty-four 
hours sold them for $2800 apiece. 


After being sick for three days, Doctor Bland sent for me and 
I found him confined to his bed and suffering from an acute attack of 
appendicitis. We decided that his chances were better at that critical 
moment without an operation. He asked me to take over. When the 
oil and gas well was drilled in on the Sue A. Bland homestead, 
(N.W., S.E., Sec. 22, T. 19 N., R. 12 E.), just after 1:00 a.m., June 25, 
1901, he asked me to take full charge. 


“Our decision to drill here was based upon our faith in the development 
of resources of the Indian Territory, the industrial activity and oil interests 
in Kansas and Texas, the allotment of Indian Lands, and the establishing of 
legal right of ownership of property which presented a golden opportunity 
for immediate progress if we could strike oil and secure national publicity 
without delay. We had no lease or leases when we decided to make a try 
by leaps and bounds for instant national publicity. This was the first oil 
and gas well in the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, which was nationally 
publicized, resulting in the rapid industrial development of Tulsa and Okla- 
homa, and finally to establishing Tulsa as the Oil Capital of the World 


Ae Pa: great International Petroleum Exposition and Congress in this 
c » the 


8 Under the terms of the Curtis Act, townsites in the Creek Nation were laid 
out, “to be Testricted to their present limite, where towns are now located” (1898), 
by an appointed Commission, one member appointed by the Principal Chief of the 
Creek Nation and one member, by the President of the United States (/ bid., p. 659). 
Red _ GSN bey oa of the Shain ae by the Townsite Commission.—Ed. 

Fred S, Clinton, “Internation etroleum Exposition and Con * The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 4 (Winter, 1948-49), p. 479. Can 
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_ _ Great excitement prevailed with discovery of the Red Fork well 
m 1901. Doctor Bland asked me to accept a power of attorney for 
the purpose of filing upon the above described property for Sue A. 
Bland, his wife, a Creek citizen. Those were the days of few automo- 
biles and telephones in our part of the country. Armed with this 
power of attorney and a quart bottle of Red Fork oil, I traveled in 
my buggy across the river to Tulsa, and got to the railroad station 
just in time to drop the lines and jump onto the train. I asked a 
friend either to take my buggy home or to notify my wife. I went 
by way of Vinita on the Frisco, and to Muskogee on the Katy. 


I arrived late in the evening at Muskogee and reported immedi- 
ately to Doctor F. B. Fite’s residence. On entering, I found him at 
home. We went into a huddle when I told him of my mission. He 
decided that we should test this oil and suggested we pour it on some 
shavings and set fire to it. After a conference we decided to go to 
the rear yard so there would be more room and less damage. We 
poured some oil on the shavings. The doctor then struck a match and 
lighted it. He was completely satisfied, and I suggested that he 
pour it into a new lantern. The wick was saturated and the bottom 
of the lantern was filled while in the house, but we decided to light 
it in the rear yard. When we touched a lighted match to it, a flame 
came up and burned like good kerosene. We were well pleased. 
We then extinguished the flame and got into the doctor’s buggy and 
went out to the residence of Allison Aylesworth, the Dawes Com- 
mission Secretary.5 He had been ill for several days but was being 
released by Doctor Fite the next morning. 


On being introduced and informed of my mission and of Doctor 
Bland’s illness, he told us to be at the Dawes Commission office before 
eight o’clock the next morning, June 26, 1901, where we would receive 
prompt attention. We were there promptly. Mr. Aylesworth had 
made all proper preparations for filing my power of attorney for the 
Sue A. Bland’s application for homestead allotment.6 When this was 
completed I immediately left the Commission’s office and sought a 
private conveyance home. Before leaving Muskogee, I went to the 
office of Doctors F. B. Fite and J. L. Blakemore where I met Doctor 
Blakemore. He expressed a desire to visit Red Fork and see the 
well. He arranged about his practice, secured a hack, and we de- 
parted about 4:00 p.m. We traveled by course and by trail road 
toward Red Fork. Doctor Blakemore was the family physician of 
Captain F. B. Severs. He invited A. Z. English, son-in-law of Captain 
Severs to accompany us. Sometime in the night we missed the trail 


5“By Act of Congress of March 2, 1895, the Dawes Commission was increased 

to five Saas Hear L. Dawes, Archibald S. McKennon, Frank C. Armstrong, 

Thomas B. Cabaniss, and Alexander D. Montgomery were appointed to complete the 

Commission, with Allison Aylesworth as per: —Grant Foreman, Muskogee: 
Bi hy o Oklahoma Town (Norman, 1 , 

Aa Seb. qesntis A for “Power of Attorney” to Dr. Fred S. Clinton, June 25, 


1901. 
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and ran into a barbed-wire fence, cutting one of the horses severely. 
This was near the ‘‘I.X. Ranch,’’ owned by Bluford Miller, brother- 
in-law of Captain Severs. Doctor Blakemore was very fortunate in 
securing a new horse from Bluford Miller so we could continue our 
journey. We arrived at Red Fork, early in the morning of June 27 th. 


There was a seething mass of people over every portion of 
ground or space that could be occupied in the town of Red Fork. 
Food and water were extremely scarce. In the absence of Doctor 
Bland and myself, different people who felt at liberty assumed 
authority to run the business and give orders, but this was all 
gradually taken care of when Doctor Bland. was up and able to 
attend to his own business. The following persons resided in Red 
Fork when the well came in and were most likely the first to see it 
in action: Mr. and Mrs. Lee Clinton, Dr. and Mrs. J. C. W. Bland, 
Owen Bland, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Adams, Lincoln Postoak, J. B. Hall, 
J. W. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Frank O. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Bridges, 
Mr. and Mrs. John I. Yargee, Van and Pleas Yargee, C. M. Forsythe, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Atkins, Miss Vera Bland and sister Era Bland, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Lindsey, Robert and Thomas Hughes, Mrs. Robert 
Fry, May and Lena Sanger, Rena and Sammy Norman, Colonel 
Robinson and sons, Edward and George, Mrs. Louise Clinton and her 
two children, Vera and Paul. 


In the early days Doctor Bland made long professional calls 
in his buckboard and it thrilled me to accompany him, He had a 
wonderful mind and memory, and could quote extensively from the 
classics, prose and poetry. He was our family physician from about 
1887 or 1888. When I returned from school in 1893 Doctor Bland 
became my preceptor. I began the practice of medicine under him 
in Tulsa in 1895. From that time on our relationship was very close 
- until his death in 1928. 


My call to counsel and aid him, in the ease of the oil well, was in 
line with our many efforts to find some self-supporting industry to 
develop our section of the country, and the coming state, and I did 
not expect to share his property. We were friends.’ So it may now 


™“Though he is not at present time actively identified with the oil and natural 
gas industry in Oklahoma, Dr. Clinton had the distinction of completing, in asso- 
ciation with his professional conferee, Dr. J. C. W. Bland, the first oil well in the 
new celebrated Tulsa district, this well having been at Red Fork. Concerning this 
promotive and practical undertaking on the part of the two enterprising Oklahoma 
physicians the following pertinent statements have been made. They successfully 
promoted the drilling of the first well in the Tulsa district, and this attracted to 
the field eventually some of the most experienced oil men from the older fields 
and resulted in the opening of what is probably the greatest oil-producing territory 
in the world. The remarkable development of these natural resources, including 
the operations of the Glenn Pool, may be said to have originated with the work 
of these two doctors. Dr. Clinton is one of the leaders among the men of enter- 


prise and initiative and constructive ability who have made Tulsa one of the most 


important centers of the oil and gas industry in the United States.”—Oklahoma, 
Special Limited Edition 1916, American Historical Society (Chicago and New York). 


ee 
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be told, I never claimed or received one dime from the production 
of the well or wells drilled. It was understood that I did not even 
_- want to be reimbursed for money or any aid furnished. 


Drilling wells and plugging them on large leases was too slow 
when you could sail to success on the wings of publicity from a 
producing or flowing oil well. Paul Clinton® sent the first telegram 
to the Kansas City Star and received a check for nine dollars. The 
show was on. We sent for Fred Barde of Guthrie, Kansas City Star 
correspondent for this territory. Tulsa had no daily papers at that 
time. However they were numerous all over the United States, and 
many foreign countries were alerted by our vigilant citizens and 
-amazed and astonished visitors. 


The Red Fork well may have been like a mustard seed to some, 
but when one considers the time, the place, the lack of experience 
of the active, responsible paying participants, it was and is the 
considered opinion of the writer that this nationally publicized well 
was the spark-plug for the immediate statewide development of the 
greatest self-supporting industry in Oklahoma: OIL! Our dreams 
were to find oil and let the world know about it, believing it would 
be a magnet to attract oil men with associated industries. 


After titles, the next problem at Red Fork was marketing the oil. 
The nearest refinery in 1901 was at Neodésha, Kansas. The refinery 
was willing to pay $1 a barrel for crude but it took 90 cents to deliver 
it there, leaving only 10 cents a barrel for owner and operator. These 
problems had been solved elsewhere, and we knew they would be 
remedied by the type of substantial and experienced men arriving 
from older fields. F. O. Brown, who resided in Red Fork from 
June 25, 1901, practically all the time, later informed me that oil 
was shipped in barrels to the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, Inde- 
pence, Kansas, at $1.32 a barrel. 


All kinds of people came from everywhere by every means of 
transportation then in use. Well-directed publicity attracted people, 


8 Paul Clinton is the youngest brother of Dr. Fred S. Clinton. Their father, 
Charles Clinton, was a cowboy who abandoned life on the Chisholm Trail in 1872, 
and enroute back to Texas by way of Okmulgee, he stopped at this capital of the 
Creek Nation where he was soon employed in the large general store owned by 
Captain F. B. Severs. Here he met and married Miss Louise Atkins, a citizen of 
the Creek Nation and teacher in the community . They became the parents of F red 
S. Clinton, Lee Clinton, Vera Clinton (Mrs. J. H. McBirney), and Paul Clinton, 
all of whom now reside in Tulsa. Soon after his marriage, Charles Clinton left the / 
Sever’s store to establish the “Half Circle S Ranch” (“S”) on Duck Creek just 

south of present Mounds near the Creek-Okmulgee county line. Travelers called 
this ranch the “Last Chance Ranch.” Charles Clinton was a ranchman and pioneer 
of prominence. He introduced thoroughbred livestock on an extensive scale in the 
Indian Territory of the early eighteen-seventies, and likewise took a leading part 
in introducing modern methods of farming and improved farm products in the Creek 
Nation. He predicted the finding of great mineral wealth along the 96th Meridian. 

_ The Charles Clinton family home was built in 1882 at Red Fork, on the site now 
occupied by Clinton Junior High School. 
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not only in Indian and Oklahoma Territories, but from all over the 
United States. Muskogee and Oklahoma City furnished the greatest 
number at the beginning, who began immediately to invest their time 
and money in development. 


We also had the benefit of the great oil companies from Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, New York, Kansas, Texas and other states. Guffey and 
Galey arrived within a few hours after the well came in. Many 
excursions were run on the Frisco Railroad. New companies were 
formed. Diligent efforts were made to secure leases or to buy land. 
Among those who came from Muskogee may here be mentioned: 
Doctor J. L. Blakemore, Doctor F. B. Fite, Mr. J. H. Hill, Attorney. 
From Oklahoma City came: Mr. Lee Van Winkle, Doctor Beard, Wil- 
liam Petty, Usher Carson, Charles F. Colcord, and Robert Galbreath. 
Numerous other visitors included officials from the Indian Agency 
and the Dawes Commission at Muskogee. General Pleasant Porter, 
Chief of the Creek Nation, also visited the well. 


Nathaniel Emmons once wrote that ‘‘Any fact is better estab- 
lished by two or three good testimonies than by a thousand argu- 
ments.’’ The factual, documental quotations and citations in this 
article from responsible citizens in the Indian Territory and Oklahoma, 
added to others over the nation, lay at rest the unsupported claims of 
those who challenge the drilling of the Bland-Clinton oil well at Red 
Fork, June 25, 1901 by Doctors J. C. W. Bland and Fred S. Clinton. 
The quotations in this article are from people who were in position 
to know, personally or from reliable sources. They were responsible 
persons; i.e., answerable legally and morally for the payment of 
the bills for drilling of the Bland-Clinton oil well. Even in that 
early day we were careful to be trustworthy in all our promotions. 


A variety of documents is presented in the Appendix at the end 
of this article. A collection of diverse statements are cited in support 
of the Bland-Clinton well, by responsible persons.® Identifying parts 


9 The writer wishes to express appreciation and acknowledgment to every person 
who has aided in any manner in the collecting or verifying of any information here 
used: George R. Cross, President University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; Joseph 


A. Brandt, Chairman Graduate Dept. of Journalism, University of California, Los 


Angeles; Robert H. Dott, Director, State of Oklahoma Geological Survey, Norman; 
J. L. Rader, Librarian, University of Oklahoma, Norman; Angie Debo, Historian, 
Stillwater; Jeanne F. Frost, Technical Department, University of Tulsa; Earl S. 
Porter, Vice President, Amerada Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa; William S. Key, 
President, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City; Charles Evans, Secretary, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City; Mrs, L. L. Hutchinson, Tulsa; Robert 
H. Wood, Geologist, Tulsa; J. H. Hill, Attorney at Law, Tulsa; James E. Gourley, 
Librarian, Public Library, Tulsa; Jacques Cunningham, Oil Activities Department, 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce; Glenn Condon, News Editor K.R.M.G., Tulsa; Wm. 
F. Latting, Chairman of Oil Forum Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa; 
Luther Williams, Editor of Sunray News, Tulsa; T. H. Broad, Principal, Webster 
High School, Tulsa; N. G. Henthorne, Editor, Tulsa World; Glade R. Kirkpatrick, 
Tulsa; Guaranty Abstract Company, Tulsa; Dr. C. I. Pontius, President, University 
of Tulea; Clarel B. Mapes, Secretary, Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, Tulsa; 


j First. oil. well, tt ulsa — 
| completed on June 25, 190) 
about Ami. west Drs. J.C.W. Bland 
and Fred S. Cl nt Thi 
brought first ‘nation wide 
| city and oil boom to ‘Indian. Ter. | 
Rapid industrial develc made 


Tulsa “Oil Capital | ‘of the 


se ons anves sig Tomes, « HEEIETH BBD” HE SHOE: weniee 


Historical Marker erected at Red Fork on U.S. Highway #66. 
Dedicated March 23, 1950. 
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of many photostatic copies of important and official documents have 
been used, full copies of which are in my files and library, or may 
_-be found in the sources indicated. 


The object of this sketch and collection of related information is 
to blaze a trail for any one who may wish to search out and extend 
this compilation.11_ This basic documented historical sketch should 
lighten the burden of Librarians who are called upon for information 
about the first Oil and Gas well drilled in Tulsa County.!2 


; Contemporary newspaper accounts are among the important 
citations in this historical sketch of the Red Fork oil well. The Mus- 
kogee Phoenix, Muskogee, Indian Territory, for Thursday, June 27, 
1901 (Vol. 14, No. 24), carries this report :8 


Leo Meyer, Tax Expert, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa; the late Rev. 

. Kerr, Pastor and builder of First Presbyterian Church, Tulsa; Paul Clinton, 
Retired Oil Lease Broker, Tulsa; Lee Clinton, President, Tulsa Stockyards; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank E. Stickle, Tulsa; Dean Trickett, Tulsa; W. A. Vandever, Tulsa; 
Louise Whitham, Founder Tulsa Historical Society, Tulsa; R. D. Atkins, Oakhurst, 
Oklahoma. 

10 The deed to the homestead of Sue A. Bland from the Creek Nation was filed 
for record in the County Clerk’s office, Tulsa, Indian Territory, May 4, 1904, Book 
5, page 229. This land was clear of lease or any other encumbrance until the 5th 
day of July 1904 when Sue A. Bland of Red Fork, Creek Nation, Indian Territory, 
executed an oil and gas mining lease to the Indianola Oil and Gas Company of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Territory. This lease was recommended Oct. 24, 1904 
by J. Blair Shoenfelt, U. S. Indian Agent to Acting Commissioner A. C. Tanner 
of the Department of the Interior who recommended November 22, 1904 that it be 
approved by the Secretary of Interior. It was approved in Washington, D. C. January 
21, 1905 by Thomas Ryan, Acting Secretary of the Interior. On the 18th day of 
February, 1910 Sue A. Bland transferred her homestead to her seven children by 
Quit Claim Deed. See Appendix B. 

11 Owen Bland, brother of Dr. Bland, is quoted in the Tulsa World of October 
14, 1927: 

RED FORK PIONEERS RECALL DAYS WHEN TOWN WAS RIVAL 
OF SAPULPA AND TULSA 

“Of course, Red Fork is not as old as Tulsa and never since I have lived here, 
permanently since 1897, have we hoped to surpass the Magic City, as has often 
been intimated in the press. 

“One of the first booms, and the only one which amounted to any thing, was 
when Dr. Clinton and my brother, Dr. J. C. W. Bland, both of Tulsa, brought in 
the first oil well between Red Fork and the river.” 

Letters to the writer, daied 1950, from Dr. J. L. Blakemore, of Muskogee, and 
from J. H. Hill, Attorney of Tulsa, giving valuable data on the history of the Red 
Fork well are quoted in full in Appendix C. Transcripts of feature stories that ap- 
peared in the Tulsa Tribune and the Tulsa World in 1927, recounting early history 
of Red Fork and Tulsa are in Appendix D. Excerpts from historical volumes by 
Dr. Angie Debo, recounting the story of the Bland-Clinton oil well at Red Fork are 
given in Appendix E. Also, a letter to the writer, dated 1929, from the late John 
W. Flenner, of Muskogee, and excerpts from his manuscript on the history of the 
Oklahoma oil fields are quoted in Appendix F. : 

12 The population of Tulsa in 1900 was 1,390. To-day, Tulsa is the second 
largest city in Oklahoma, with a population of 182,740 (1950 census). 

13 Bound volumes in Newspaper Department, Mrs. Louise Cook, Curator, Okla- - 


homa Historical Society. 
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Great DiscovERY AT Rep ForK 


Oil gushed at Red Fork, excitement throughout the southwest and much 
speculation in land. Considerable excitement prevailed at this place and 
on west over the finding of oil at Red Fork, Indian Territory on the Frisco 
near the Osage Country. All day long little bunches of people could 
be seen together discussing the great find. The news came with Doctor 
Clinton of Tulsa who drove over-land and arrived in Muskogee early 
yesterday morning for the purpose of filing on land near the strike. He 
was followed by a number of others who had been keeping the commission 
busy ever since with applications for filings. The Red Fork well spouted 
up some 15 feet above the derrick. 


* * * * * 


A number of Muskogee people drove out to where the well is. It is 
thought there will be much litigation over the fact that a number are filing 
out there, and the Cudahy people who claim to have leases in this country 
will contest them. Mr. Givens who is interested with the Cudahy people 
along with other local parties, and who is attorney for the company in the 
Territory, stated they would undoubtedly contest for their rights in the 
matter. While it will work up great excitement it is liable to cause much 
litigation. 


The Daily Chieftain of Vinita, Vinita, Indian Territory, for 
Thursday evening, June 27, 1901, p. 2 (Vol. III), gives this item: 
‘‘ Attorney J. M. Givens, and Inspector Cobb were here from Mus- 
kogee this morning enroute to Red Fork to inspect the oil well. 
They report Muskogee about to be depopulated on account of the 
oil strike.’’ Reports in the same paper for Friday evening, June 28, 
1901, were headed ‘‘ Excited Crowds Swarm to the Scene of Oil Strike 
at Red Fork 1,’’ and ‘‘Legal Tangles; Porter Speaks on Effects of 
Oil Discovery at the Present Time in the Creek Nation.’’ General 
Pleasant Porter, Principal Chief of the Creek Nation, was called 
by President Cleveland, ‘‘The greatest living Indian.’’ 


The Indian Republican was one of the first, if not the first, 
weekly papers published in Tulsa, beginning about 1893.14 The 
paper carried the following article which was republished in the 
Muskogee Phoenix for Thursday, July 4, 1901 (Vol. 14. No. 28): 


It’s A GUSHER 


The most remarkable event in the history of the country occured 
Tuesday, June 25, 1901, when gas in the well being drilled by Doctor Bland 
and Clinton, broke loose and sent a stream of oil 15 feet into the air. The 
flow was struck at 540 feet and the oil was pronounced by experts to be 
of the very best quality. The well was made with a six inch drill and 
for several hours after the gas first broke loose the oil gushed in immense 
quantities. The flow has not yet been placed under control and the 
escaping fluid reduced to a very small fraction. 


Oil men who have seen every phenomena in the oil world, say that this 
gusher is close in a well defined territory and that the strata of the oil 
bearing sand extends under thousands of acres of which Tulsa is the 
center. It is the general opinion that at a greater depth the supply of gas 
will be stronger and the out-put of oil more plentiful, and it has already 


14Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman, 1936), p. 216. 
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been intimated that they intend to solve this problem to their own satis- 
faction at an early date. Whether the magnets of this enterprise will reap 
greater by boring deeper remains yet to be seen, but the present well will 
be no losing investment and the profits occuring to the company will be 
exceeding great. 


Hundreds of people are visiting the well today to see the wonder and it 
is reasonable to suppose that within the next ten days the number will be 
Swelled to thousands—Tulsa Republican (Indian Republican). 


Early reports of the Oklahoma Geological Survey are here cited 
on the 1901 oil development. Preliminary Report on the Mineral 
Resources of Oklahoma (1908) gives the following statement :1° 


The ninety-sixth Meridian region, consists of a large number of small 
fields or so-called pools, the most prominent of which are those near Copan, 
Bartlesville, Dewey, Ramona, Skiatook, Tulsa, Red Fork, and the world 
renowned Glenn Pool. The first wells were drilled prior to the year 1901, 
at which time there were five producing just beyond the Osage reservation 
line west of Bartlesville. The following year oil and gas were discovered 
at Red Fork, south of Tulsa. This gave impetus to prospecting from the 
Kansas line to Tulsa, and the attempts were so uniformly successful that 
in 1906 in driving from Caney, Kansas, to Beggs, Oklahoma, one need 
never be out of sight of producing wells for more than two hours together. 


The Oklahoma Geological Survey’s Preliminary Report of the 
Rock Asphalt, Asphaltite, Petroleum and Natural Gas in Oklahoma 
for 1911 makes the following statement:!® ‘‘The first development 


15 Charles N. Gould, L. L. Hutchinson and Gaylord Nelson, Bulletin No. 1, Pre- 
liminary Report on the Mineral Resources of Oklahoma, (Norman, 1908), pp. 19-20, 
Oklahoma Geological Survey. Governor C. N. Haskell, State Superintendent E. D. 
Cameron, President A. Grant Evans, Commission. Charles N. Gould, Director. 
L. L. Hutchinson, Assistant Director. 

16, L. Hutchinson, Bulletin No. 2, Preliminary Report on the Rock Asphalt, 
Asphaltite, Petroleum and Natural Gas in Oklahoma (Norman, 1911), p. 168. Okla- 
homa Geological Survey. Governor Lee Cruce, State Superintendent Wilson, Presi- 
dent A. Grant Evans, Commission. Charles N. Gould, Director. 

“The first development of consequence in the Creek Nation was near Red Fork 
in 1901, when Dr. Fred S. Clinton of Tulsa and Dr. J. C. W. Bland of Red Fork 
drilled in the first oil well of the Tulsa-Red Fork district. Since that time de- 
velopment has gone steadily on, with the exception of delays due to Department 
interference.”—History, Geology and Statistics of the Oklahoma Oil and Gas Fields, 
by E. R. Perry, Secretary of Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Producers Association and 
L. L. Hutchison, Assistant Director, Oklahoma Geological Survey. 


I hereby certify that this copy of the title page and the statement quoted from 
the publication as indicated on the title page are exact copies as quoted. 


y ke Rad M. A. Maddley 
de a Notary Public 
(0.U.) My commission expires 8-2-’53 


Under the sub-head “Oil and Gas Development History” appears this paragraph: 

“The first oil produced in Tulsa County was at Red Fork on June 25, 1901 by 
‘Dr. Fred S. Clinton and associates on the Bland allotment in sec. 22, T. 19 N., 
R. 11 E. This well had an initial production of approximately 100 barrels from the 
Big Lime at about 600 feet in depth and is still producing. The Red Fork pool was 
responsible for the first commercial production of Oklahoma. Oil has been found 
in other places previous to 1901, but it had not been developed commercially. 
—W. F. Cloud, “Tulsa County,” Bulletin No. 40, Oil and Gas in Oklahoma, (Norman, 
1930), p. 641. Oklahoma Geological Survey, Charles N. Gould, Director. 
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of consequence in the Creek Nation was near Red Fork in 1901, when 
Dr. Fred 8S. Clinton of Tulsa and Dr. J. C. W. Bland of Red Fork 
‘drilled-in’ the first oil well of the Tulsa-Red Fork district. Since 
that time development has gone steadily on, with the exception of 
delays due to Departmental interference, and poor markets.’’ 


APPENDIX A 
Power oF ATTORNEY 
KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


That I the undersigned “Sue A. Bland a recognized and duly enrolled 
citizen of the Creek Nation, Indian Territory have this day and do by these 
presents, make, constitute, and appoint Doctor Fred §S. Clinton as my at- 
torney in fact for the purpose of filing upon my allotment, for me and in 
my stead which has been selected by me and is described as follows, to wit, 
The N.W. 1% of S.H.% Section 22, Township 19 N. Range 12 East, with 
full power to do and perform any and all things pertaining to said filing 
as I might myself do if personally present. 


In witness whereof, I have hereto set my hand on this 25th day of 
June, 1901. 
Sue A. Bland 
United States of America 
Indian Territory 
Northern District 


On this the 25th day of June personally appeared before me, L. M. Poe, 
a Notary Public within and for the above named territory and district Mrs. 
Sue A. Bland, to me personally well known to be the person whose name 
is subscribed to the above and foregoing power of attorney and acknowledged 
that she had subscribed and executed the same for the consideration and 
purposes therein mentioned and set forth and I do hereby so certify. 

L. M. Poe 
SEAL Notary Public 
My commission expires March 16, 1903 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR THE Five Crvinizep TRIBES 


Musk0GEE, OKLAHOMA 


This is to certify that I am the officer having custody of the 
: . S 
pertaining to the enrollment of the members of the Choctaw, chiara 
Cherokee, Creek and Seminole Tribes of Indians and the disposition of the 
lands os Sinn ie that the above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of “ F ATTORNEY” dated June 25, 19 
to Dr. Fred §. Clinton. ae 


W. G. Roberts, Area Director 

By: W. G. Roberts, Clerk 
in charge Five Tribes Records 
Date June 6, 1950 
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APPENDIX B 


Sur A. Buanp—#19543 
QUIT CLAIM DEED 


Dated: February 18, 1910 


=—T'OQ— 

Vera Bland and Era Bland, Filed: February 19, 1910 at 1:05 P.M. 

Owen W. Bland, Hazel M. 

Bland, Arlies S. Bland In the office of the Register of Deeds 
Davis M. Bland within and for Tulsa County, Oklahoma 


and John C. Bland 
Recorded in Book 64, Page 551 


GRANTING CLAUSE: Quit-claim, grant, bargain, sell and convey 


Description The following described real estate situated in Tulsa County, 
State of Oklahoma, to-wit: 


Lots Number One (1) and Six (6), in Block Number Four (4), Lots 
Number One (1), Two (2), Three (3), Five (5), and Six (6) of Block 
Twenty-six (26), Lots Number One (1), Five (5), Six (6), and Seven (7), 
of Block Twenty-seven (27), Lots Number One (1), Two (2), Three (3), 
and Five (5) of Block Twenty-eight (28) and North Half of Lot Three (3), 
of Block Thirty (30), Lots Number One (1) of Block Thirty-one (31) the 
above described lots and blocks being in accordance with the official 
survey of the town of Red Fork, Oklahoma, and said Lots and Blocks being 
in the official Townsite of the said town of Red Fork, Oklahoma, also 
the Northwest Quarter (NW%4) of the Southeast Quarter (SE%4). less Five 
and 93/100 (5.93) acres occupied as right of way of the St. Louis and 
San Francisco R. R. as Section Twenty-two (22), Township Nineteen (19) 
North, and Range Twelve (12) East, containing Thirty-four (34) and 07/100 
(34.07) acres more or less, the same being the Homestead allotment allowed 
by the Government. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the above granted premises unto the said 
parties of the second part, their heirs and assigns, forever. 
Signed, sealed and delivered Sue A. Bland 
in the presence of: 

R. D. Atkins 

Minnie Offutt 

Fred S. Clinton 


# 19543 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA a 
COUNTY OF TULSA 


Before me, Samuel’C. Davis, a Notary Public, in and for said County 

and State, on this 18th day of February, 1910, personally appeared Sue A. 
Bland to me known to be the identical person who executed the within and 
foregoing instrument and acknowledged to me that she executed the same 
as her free and voluntary act and deed for the uses and purposes therein 
set forth. : 
Samuel C. Davis 
(SEAL) Notary Public 
My commission expires 
March 29, 1910 
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EXTENSION OF LEASE 


On the 5th day of July, 1904, Sue A. Bland executed a Departmental 
Oil and Gas mining lease covering her homestead, which lease was duly 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Sue A. Bland died on the 19th day of February, 1910. This lease ex- 
pired July 4th 1919. The minors and other children through J. C. W. Bland, 
Guardian, asked the court to grant an extension of the lease to the Indian- 
ola Oil and Gas Company, O. R. Howard, Secretary-Treasurer. “The court 
extended the lease for a term as long as oil or gas or either of them, is 
produced in paying quantities from said land.” Part of the consideration 
for this was the drilling of an additional well. 


For more complete information use following references to documents 
in the Office of County Clerk, Tulsa: 


# 81050 
Hazel Southern, nee Bland, 
of Sedan, Kansas AGREEMENT 
to Dated: June 3, 1916 
The Indianola Oil and Gas Filed: June 8, 1916 at 3:15 P.M. 
Company, a corporation, In the office of the County Clerk 


within and for Tulsa County, Okla. 
Recorded in Book 196, Page 4 
# 81050 —2— 


(NO SEAL) The Indianola Oil and Gas Company 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA By O. R. Howard 
SS. Secretary-Treasurer 
COUNTY OF TULSA 
# 82330 
STIPULATION 


Dated: June 17, 1916 Filed July 14, 1916 at 9:20 A.M. In the office 
of the County Clerk within and for Tulsa, County, Okla. Recorded in 
Book 197 Page 210 


eee O30 eo 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA The Indianola Oil and Gas Company — 
By O. R. Howard, Treasurer 
COUNTY OF TULSA 


# $2329 
faite. GIES OF thar Castner Oe ee ee 
Recorded in Book 197 Page 209 ‘ 

IN THE COUNTY COURT WITHIN AND FOR TULSA COUNTY, 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


In the matter of Guardianship of Arlie S. Bland, Davis M. Bland and 
John C, Bland, minors, J. C. W. Bland, Guardian 
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APPENDIX C 


Dr. J. L. Blakemore 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


June 3, 195 
Fred S. Clinton : 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Dear Doctor: 


Well do I remember you coming to my office June 26, 1901, the day 
after Doctor J. C. W. Bland and you drilled in the Red Fork, I. T. oil well 
on the Sue A. Bland homestead, June 25, 1901. 


I proposed to and did secure a hack, and with a companion, A. Z. 
’ English, we all returned to Fed Fork overland, June 26, 1901, where we 
saw the well in operation. 
With best wishes, 
Your truly, 
(Signed) Jesse L. Blakemore 


ios ste eerh 
Attorney at Law 
1633 E. 22nd St. 
Tulsa 5, Oklahoma 
July 5, 1950 

Dr. Fred S. Clinton 
230 E. Woodward Blvd. 
Tulsa 5, Oklahoma 
Dear Doctor: 


On June 25, 1901 you arrived in Muskogee, where I then lived, and 
announced that oil had been discovered at Red Fork. At that time Muskogee 
was the largest town in this area with a population of about 4500 and 
was the site of the Indian Agency, the Dawes Commission, which was 
allotting the land to the Five Civilized Tribes, and the judicial headquarters 
of the Northern District, of the Indian Territory. The original Creek Treaty 
had just been ratified on May 25. This treaty confirmed all the allotments 
previously made under the Curtis bill and provided for the issuance of 
deed to the allottee. It was uncertain as to when title would vest in the 
allottee, whether upon the ratification of the treaty or upon the delivery of 
the deed. 


All Allotments were restricted for five years and homesteads for twenty- 
one years. There was no provision in the Creek Treaty for making mineral 
leases covering the lands of the Creek Allottees. 


The news of the discovery of oil at Red Fork, never-the-less created 
considerable excitement and many persons, including the writer, immediately 
went to Red Fork. I remained there several days. The well was swabbed 
from time to time to prove to the visitors that it did actually produce oil. 
I was present when it was swabbed and associated with the crowd, and 
while I had no direct information as to the promoters of the well, generally 
Bland and Clinton (Dr. J. C. W. Bland and Dr. Fred S. Clinton) were given 
credit for promoting the well and securing the drilling of it. The well was 
located on the homestead allotment of Sue A. Bland. 


Together with many others who went to Red Fork, I discovered it was 
impossible under the state of the title to do any trading at that time, 
except within the townsite of Red Fork, and shortly returned to Muskogee. 
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Most of those who had been attracted to Red Fork by the discovery returned 
to their homes on account of these conditions. 


It was more than a year later when the Creek Supplemental Treaty was 
ratified, providing for mineral leases of Indian lands and development in 
the Red Fork territory was secured. 


The original Creek Treaty provided for the appraisement of land at 
actual value. The supplemental Treaty for appraisement at a maximum of 
$6.50 per acre. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. H. Hill 
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Tulsa Tribune 
November 6, 1927 


History SHows Rep Fork 1s CLose~ty LINKED IN DEVELOPMENT 
or GREATEST CITY IN OKLAHOMA 


(Tulsa Tribune EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. J. C. W. Bland, who, with Dr. 
Fred §. Clinton, brought in the first oil well at Red Ferk, and so stimulated 
the growth of Tulsa and Red Fork, here has written for readers of The 
Tribune a fascinating story of early Red Fork and the old trails of this region. 
Doctor Bland still lives in Red Fork, but he was an enthusiastic supporter 
of the annexation to Tulsa plan, and Tulsans are glad to have as a new 
citizen one who helped open the door of opportunity for Tulsa.) 


BY DR. J. C. W. BLAND 


Red Fork, now Tulsa Town, by annexation, has contributed more than 
its quadrant share to the building of the greatest city in Oklahoma, the oil 
Capital of the world, and should have its designation in the magic metropolis 
of the domain. Red Fork’s contribution will be briefly referred to after a 
short history of the Red Fork trail, for it was from this travel-path that 
the name came. 


The Gano crossing of the Arkansas river, midway along the rim drive, 
later became the Star route trail from Vinita to New Mexico. This was in a 
general southwest direction. A trail led off from this more traveled through- 
fare to the mouth of the red fork of the Arkansas river, now wholly known 
as the Cimarron river. It was here that the trail forked, and the Frisco 
railroad was built to this point, the station taking its name from the trail. 
Although little traveled, this had been an important route to the Pawnee 
agency, and to the cattle country to the west and the northwest. Very early 
a trail was beaten out on the south of the Cimarron river on a rock crossing 
two miles above the present town of Oilton. This route had been followed 
to the gold fields of California, and by various Indians to the buffalo plains 
to the west. Near this crossing can be found many stone arrowheads, evi- 
dence of an early Indian settlement. It is not known what Indians these 
were. However, so much as to how the name of Red Fork came. Re- 


collection of its history and sentiment connected with it, will make the 
name hard to give in. 


RAILROAD WAS A BOOST 


Aside from a small country store and a blacksmith shop there was 
nothing much at Red Fork until after the building of the railroad, when 
James H. Parkinson established a large general merchandise store. J. M. 
Hall and Co., later H. C. Hall and Co., soon established another general 
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store. Both made good frontier merchants; being liberal-minded, carrying 
some of all kinds of merchandise, including building material. A trade 
was soon established with Indian posts and overland stores, making this 


-an important freighting point. By this time there were two blacksmith and 


‘staat shops, three small hotels, two livery and feed stores, and a barber 
shop. : 


With the stock yards this soon became a cattle shipping point and 
a meeting place for stock men. Dreams of railroad extension took on 
action, and B. F. Parkinson, a son of the Pioneer merchant, conducted an 
engineering party over the Red Fork trail to the mouth of the river. This 
led over a rocky mountain country, and was considered impractical. Lucky 
it was for here were all the facilities required by the frontier to the west. 
Direct shipping connections with St. Louis attracted cattle shippers from 
the south to the Texas line, and from the west to the Cheyenne country. 


_The sphere of freighting was less, yet the importance of the industry was 


great. 
STARTED CATTLE BUSINESS 


The first merchant had built a substantial home and branched success- 
fully into the cattle business. Charles Clinton, a successful rancher, built 
@ beautiful home on a selected site more than 42 years ago. With his coming 
followed the shipment of cattle by his friends and associates from Okmulgee, 
Hufaula, Mill Creek, and many now far a way points. 


These opportunities remained for some time. The railroad extended 


_ to Sapulpa in 1885, but no enterprise except a blacksmith shop located there 


for the next five years, because of advantageous situation of Red Fork. 
When the settlement from Oklahoma began to come east into the Indian 
Territory, trade was attracted to Sapulpa, then the railroad terminal. 
In time Red Fork lost the pioneer store. With a faith in fitness the town 
was kept on the map. A new railroad scheme was worked out and a 
commissary store was established in one of the pioneer store buildings. 
The enterprise was backed by capital from Joplin and Nevada, Missouri. 


Again Red Fork became a busy mart as Tulsa’s interest grew keener. 
The latter had the only bank available. Dr. J. C. W. Bland and Fred S. 
Clinton enthusiastic if not affluent, helped start the enterprise and backed 
it to the last. No mention is made of any more active builders, because 
the enterprise failed in the Battle Axe grade. The oncoming war with 
Spain spoiled the plan, after many miles of grade had been built and paid 
for. 

OIL EFFORT FAILS 


An effort to find oil three miles west of Nickle creek failed but showed 
the sand. Sapulpa had become an important town, and through Charles 
(Grist Mill) Jones succeeded in extending the Frisco railroad to Oklahoma 
City. That was when Sapulpa became the Frisco division. Now the re- 
maining pioneer store moved away from Red Fork. The town was still 
kept on the map by having Dr. Bland appointed postmaster and establishing 
a small store, soon followed by a store of J. B. Hall and Company. 


Tulsa Tribune 

October 10, 1927 
Jormsina Rep Fork Wiru Tusa Recauus Story or RivaLry 
Smaller City at First Seemed Destined to Become Metropolis 


Side by side they have stood, one growing as if responding to the 
magic wand of a genii, the other expanding with the slow sturdiness of an 
oak, for more than a quarter of a century. 
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Tuesday, one of those two towns, the one which had grown more slowly, 
may pass out of the ken of man and be welded into the great city it once 
sought to surpass. 


-_ Red Fork, one of the oldest communities in Tulsa county, is the 
smaller town, and Tuesday Tulsa voters will go to the polls to say whether 
it should be included in the limits of the oil capital. 


From 1889, when historical records of the two towns show their exist- 
ence, until 1903 destiny seemed to have paved the way for Red Fork to be 
the dominant city of the county. 


“Tulsey Town” was a rude settlement-with dusty, dirty streets, a center 
for wild cowboys and Indians. Red Fork, by contrast, was staid and 
settled. 


Rep ForK Lurep CLINTON 


When Charles Clinton moved from Mounds to this county, he came to 
Red Fork and not to Tulsa. Recently, the magnificent Clinton Home School 
at Red Fork was opened on the Clinton homesite. 


The discovery of oil, curiously enough, was at Red Fork. On June 25, 
1901, Dr. Fred S. Clinton and Dr. J. C. W. Bland were gratified by a showing 
of oil on their test at 600 feet. 


Railroads chose Red Fork as the logical center of development, between 
Tulsa and Red Fork, with equal populations of 1,500 each, wisdom seemed 
to designate Red Fork as the city with a future. 


But Tulsans brought the railroads to this city. They established a 
water works. They built an opera house, excavated for hotels and by 
1906, the population had become more than 6,000. ; 


Doctor Clinton moved to Tulsa. Doctor Bland remained in Red Fork. 
These two men unlocked the rich black treasury of oil on which both cities 
hoped to build into greatness and which formed a coping stone of Tulsa and 
not of Red Fork. Both want Red Fork annexed to Tulsa. 


OTHER ADDITIONS LOOMING 


Perhaps the day may not be distant when Tulsa, growing as it is, 
may have to rearrange its municipal system in the fashion of New York City, 
which expands through accretions of smaller and neighboring cities. 


Red Fork is the first of Tulsa’s immediate neighbors to seek union with 
Tulsa. Dawson, to the east, Turley to the north, and perhaps other com- 


nessa will soon be asking to share in the blessings of city life. Quen 
abe? ? 


Thirty-five thousand ballots have been prepared, according to Mrs. 
Hal Turner, clerk of the county election board, and these will be at the 
various polling places by six Tuesday morning. 5 


Voting will be simple, Mrs. Turner explained. The voter will be 
handed two ballots. One, on pink paper, will have stated the question of 
Red Fork annexation. The other, on white paper, will ask for approval of 


extra levy required for operation of the city government. The voter marks 
each either “yes” or “no”, 


While the city’s voting strength is 35,000, officials believe it will not 
exceed 2,500. However, the Junior Chamber of Commerce has joined with 
the Senior Chamber in urging every member to vote “yes” on both issues 
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Tuesday and at the membership luncheon of the Junior Chamber Tuesday 
each member will be asked to go out and vote. 


Tulsa World 
Oct. 14, 1927 


Rep Fork PIONEERS Recatt Days WHEN Town Was Rivau 
OF SAPULPA AND TULSA 


Did you know Red Fork when.................... ve 
Old man Harmon built the first house there; the Frisco railroad had 


its terminal there and ran a train once a week to Sapulpa just to hold its 
charter; Pleasant Porter was the last active chief of the Creeks and often 


_ visited there. 


BATTLE AXE RAILROAD 


When the country around was full of grazing herds; Jim Parkinson 
was the first postmaster and his first months business amounted to $20. 


And when the “Battle Axe” railroad was being boomed; the Frisco rails 
crossed the river bridge of pilings and Dr. J. C. W. Bland and Owen Bland 
were postmasters. 


If you do, then you remember the very birth of Red Fork, Tulsa’s 
newest protege just voted in as a part of greater Tulsa. 


Today, in this little village nestling under the brow of protecting hills 
to the southwest of Tulsa, old timer’s recall Red Fork as they knew it 


BEGAN 1884 


The suburb dates back to 1884 the time when the Frisco stopped its 
rails there and made their point a terminal, using a huge “Y’’ on which to 
turn its engines, recalls Owen Bland, 65, twice postmaster of Red Fork 
for twenty years connected with the work of that office and probably 
the eldest consecutive resident now living there. 


“I came here first in 1887, the year the Postoffice was established,” 
said Bland. “Then one could see for miles and miles in every direction 
and this was a great cattle country.” 


“The stockyards were built along the Frisco right-of-way and ranchers 
drove their herds in here from long distances as the nearest shipping point 
to Chicago and St. Louis.” 


HOW TOWN WAS NAMED 


Bland related the story of how Red Fork got its name as told to him 
by Chille Morgan, famed Creek interpreter, dead now some thirty years. 


Morgan told me that when the Frisco received its charter to cross the 
Arkansas from Tulsa and build in to this place, the charter provided that 
the trackage was to cross near the Red Fork of the Arkansas. This Red 
Fork is the Cimarron which comes into the Arkansas at Keystone. 


As the plans did not quite fit the letter of the charter the road just put 
the name of Red Fork to it to make a showing, according to Morgan. 
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FRISCO TO SAPULPA 


i i i k ran 
In 1887 the Frisco extended its rails to Sapulpa and once a wee 
a train over the weed grown tracks in order to live up to its charter, Bland 
recalls. G. E. Lowdermilk, of 720 S. Owasso, was one of the surveyors of 
road bed to Sapulpa. 


“When I came here there were less than 50 people, two stores and a 
few houses,” says Bland. “Stomp dances, round-ups and a few picnics were 
our recreations.” : 


“Mhis annexation is one of the greatest things we can ever hope for, 
for we are paying higher taxes right now than is Tulsa. This thing is 
going to give us fire and police protection, better improvements of all types 
and the prestige of being part of the great big city of Tulsa which we over 
here have watched growing steadily and majestically.” 


Bland is not for changing the name of Red Fork. He is emphatically 
against that. So is N. V. Yargee, 36 years a resident of the community and 
many other old timers. 


APPENDIX E 


BLAND-CLINTON OL WELL-—RED FoRK 


“Dr. Clinton had a partnership with Dr. J. C. W. Bland of Red Fork. 
Mrs. Bland was a Creek citizen, who held land under the occupancy title 
of tribal law, but had not yet applied to the Dawes Commission for her 
allotment. One day the two men happened to notice an oil-drilling rig 
that had been shipped into the territory by some promoters and was 
standing on the siding at Red Fork; and they managed to have a test 
started on Mrs. Bland’s land. The location was just outside the townsite, 
in a field of wheat not far from the Bland house. 


“Thus came the Red Fork strike, and the wild excitement that followed 
it. While promoters rushed to the well to pick up leases or form companiés 
and sell shares, the partners worked as feverishly to confirm Mrs. Bland’s 
title. It would have been inconvenient if some other Creek had filed on 
her land. Dr. Bland had taken that day of all others to be stricken with 
acute appendicitis, but Dr. Clinton secured a power of attorney from Mrs. 
Bland and took the train for Muskogee, headquarters of the Dawes Com- 
mission. He carried along a quart bottle of the liquid that spurted from the 
hole. He had to be sure—, he had never seen any crude oil before. Reach- 
ing Muskogee after dusk, he went to the home of another doctor friend, and 
the two went out to the woodshed. In dark secrecy they soaked a few 
shavings and struck a match. The blaze lighted up the yard: Then they 
tried the liquid in a lantern, and it burned with a clear, steady flame. It 
was oil all right—good oil with plenty of kerosene. The next morning long 
before the land office was open, Dr. Clinton made the head of the line. 
The rest was pure formality. The land became Mrs. Bland’s allotment, and 
the No. 1 Sue A. Bland was the oil well that started Tulsa on its way.’— 
Angie Debo, Oklahoma Foot-loose and Fancy-free (Norman, 1949), pp. 134-35. 


“Tulsa’s days as a cow town were over. It might have become simply 
a& prosperous small town in the center of a good farming community, but 
just at this time came the oil strike at Red Fork. 


“This development also had waited upon allotment. For some time 
oil men had been looking toward the Indian Territory as a rich potential 
field, and some tests had been drilled under leases from the Cherokee and 
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Creek governments, but individual ownership of land gave them their first 
real opportunity. The discovery well at Red Fork was drilled during the 
transition period on a farm held by Mrs. Bland under tribal tenure, but as 
soon as oil spouted from the hole Dr. Clinton made a dramatic trip to the 
office of the Dawes Commission at Muskogee to obtain it as her allotment. 
With a fee simple title she was protected against the possibility that other 
Creeks might be tempted to set up claims to the tract. 


“Even then, oil development—except in the townsites—was halted by 
the restrictions on allotted land. But on July 19, 1903, the Secretary of the 
Interior issued regulations permitting leasing under Department super- 
vision. Oil men from Pennsylvania and other states rushed to the Indian 
Territory and began to bid against each other for leases and to put down 
tests. Important fields developed very rapidly around Bartlesville and 
Chelsea—Coody’s Bluff district, and additional wells were brought in 
around Red Fork.’—Angie Debo, Tulsa: From Creek Town to Oil Capital, 
(Norman, 1948), pp. 85-6. 


“Oil in paying quantities was discovered in the Red Fork section of the 
Creek Nation in 1901, and great excitement resulted. By that time the Curtis 
Act had been superseded by the Creek Agreement. This compact provided 
for the individual ownership of minerals, but since it contained no regula- 
tions for leasing and forbade tue allottee to alienate his land, the Depart- 
ment ruled that all leasing was illegal. The oil development was accord- 
ingly halted, but the town lots in Red Fork and Tulsa were appraised and 
sold in 1902 and drilling was resumed within the townsites. 


“Just at that time the Department was given complete control of mineral | 
leasing by the ratification of the Creek Supplemental and Cherokee Agree- 
ments. Detailed regulations were adopted in 1903, and leasing developed 
rapidly.”—Angie Debo, And Still the Waters Run, (Princeton, 1940), pp. 86-7. 


APPENDIX F 


1501 Columbus Ave., 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
July 27, 1929 
Dr. Fred S. Clinton 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
My dear Dr. Clinton:— 


I am deeply grateful to you for the kindly interest displayed in very 
materially assisting me in the preparation of the history of the Oklahoma 
Oil fields upon which I have been at work for six months. I have delayed 
thanking you until I had prepared a rough draft of the story in connection 
with the discovery of your well at Red Fork. I am enclosing it herewith. 
I may polish it up a bit later but there will be no material change in the 
copy. I am not preparing a newspaper story but a history of the oil fields 
and the men who made them possible for publication in book form. It 
will probably run 400 pages or more. I was engaged in newspaper work 
in Oklahoma and Washington for many years until my health failed when 
I turned to history as a hobby. 

3 Very truly yours, 
(Signed) John W. Flenner 
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The following quotes are from Flenner’s manuscript: 
“RED FORK DISCOVERY STARTS BOOM” 


“In 1901, however, things had begun to happen in both Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories, and the bringing in of a flowing well at Red Fork on 
June 25, 1901, proved to be the needed stimulus that finally induced others 
to engage in the quest for the elusive and useful products of petroleum.” 


“In an altruistic spirit, uninspired by commercialism, the drilling of 
the first producing well at Red Fork, near Tulsa, in the Creek Nation, was 
begun. In the hope that, by means of the discovery of oil, the whole 
community might profit, and a speedier development of the industrial and 
latent natural resources of Indian Territory follow, thereby bringing to 
the attention of the world at large the rich possibilities of the as yet quiet, 
sparsely settled Indian country, preparatory to the ushering in of a new 
era of prosperity, Drs. J. C. W. Bland and Fred §S. Clinton, two eminent 
physicians and surgeons who had settled in the little town of Tulsa, de- 
cided to try their luck in the oil business. 


“The Kansas City and other outside newspapers, however, continued to 
play-up the Red Fork discovery, having sensed the importance of the in- 
dustrial awakening of this section of the Indian Territory that was now 
becoming fully apparent, and which also meant much to Kansas City in 
the way of future growth. Dr. Bland and Dr. Clinton had during the 
interim accomplished the purpose that had animated them to launch their 
pioneering attempt to find oil near their home town. Their efforts had 
been crowned with success. 


“The whole country rang with the news and became aroused to the 
opportunities the oil fields of the Territory presented. It had been proven 
that the oil trend extended southward from Bartlesville and northward from 
Muskogee, and that Tulsa and Red Fork were in the very heart and center 
of an immense potentially productive area that was some day to create mil- 
lions of dollars of new wealth and make Tulsa the Oil Capital of the world.” 


“The stimulus that had been exerted by a pair of enterprising doctors, 
who had believed they were right and had gone ahead, led to further ex- 
plorations and assured Oklahoma of its rightful place in the scheme of 
things. Their discovery had been freighted with great significance, and 
no more important oil strike was ever made than that which ushered in 
the remarkable development that was to follow. They had done their bit 
for humanity, and their pioneering achievement had gained for them an 
imperishable name in the annals of Oklahoma’s oil history.” 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN AS CONSERVATIONIST 
By N. B. Johnson* 


Indians in our nation have played a vital role in forming our 
American character. The sound of indian words—Tulsa, Tahlequah, 
Okmulgee, Susquehanna, Mississippi—falls as a kind of music on 
American ears. Our military strategists early in our history adopted 
Indian tactics in battlefield maneuvering. Our preoccupation with 
outdoor camping, our boy and girl scout movements, all have drawn 


oon and been enriched by the lore of the Indians in wood and water 
erait. 


Few people realize how completely the Indian people had spread 
over and occupied the new world. The Englishmen who landed on the 
Massachusetts coast encountered but a handful of native red men, and 
from that incident there grew up the impression that the whole of 
America was sparsely populated. After years of investigations of 
occupied sites, we have learned that population fluctuated greatly 
from area to area, and at different periods in the long history that 
preceded the coming of the white man. We now know that the Massa- 
chusetts area, just prior to the landing of the pilgrims, had been the 


* N. B. Johnson, a member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
_ Society, Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, and President of the National 
Congress of American Indians, appeared on the program of the 30th Annual Con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of America, which convened in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
May 7, 1952, and addressed the convention on the subject, “The American Indian’s 
View of Conservation.” This article is an adaptation of his address, excerpts from 
which were published in the July-August issue of the League’s magazine, Outdoor 

_ America. Welcoming the League to Tulsa, Judge Johnson said: 

“It is most appropriate that the Izaak Walton League of America, one of the 
foremost of our organizations devoted to the cause of conservation, should hold its 
30th Annual Convention here in Indian Country in the homeland of our first con- 

- servators. I am most happy, as President of the National Congress of American 
- Indians, to join with others in welcoming the League to Tulsa. The City of Tulsa, 
as some of you may know, stands within territory that once belonged to the Creek 
Nation. ...-. 
5 “The Creeks, along with the Cherokees, the Choctaws, Chickasaws and Semi-. 
~ noles, all of whom have lived over here in the Eastern side of our State for more 
than a century, lived originally in the Eastern Seaboard States. Their coming to 
this country was not a voluntary act. A number of other tribes were brought here 
to what was first called Indian Territory. The first Indian removals of 120 years 
ago was one of the first of many schemes to solve the problems of the Indian peo- 
ple by taking their lands which the United States had pledged to be theirs as long 
as grass grew and water ran. 
¥ “The creation of an Indian Territory did not solve any Indian problems, but it 
did solve the problem of the white settlers on our Eastern Coast who needed more 
land. More than thirty tribes—better than 180,000 of our Indian people—live today 
in Oklahoma. Though in most cases these first settlers came unwillingly, their 
- presence here and the part they played in creating homes in the wilderness and 
establishing tribal government of a high order haye added immeasurably to the 
_ wealth and stability of our state.”—Ed. 


MY 
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scene of considerable inter-tribal fighting, and that possibly an 
epidemic disease had also spread through the area. The number of 
people living there just prior to 1620 was probably considerably less 
“than it had been a generation earlier. In other areas, notably in the 
creat mound-building centers of the Ohio River Valley, the aboriginal 
population of a thousand years ago was perhaps as dense as the rural 
population in the same region today. The enormous earthwork struc- 
tures which abound all through those Ohio River States could only 
have been accomplished by the labor of large bodies of men. 


This new continent was not an empty desert land. People of the 
Indian race had explored and settled in every climatic zone of the two 
continents. They ranged from sea level to the mountains and regions 
of the high Andes, from the Arctic ice to sweltering tropical jungles. 
They accomplished vast adjustments of bodily and technical economy. 
They learned to survive where many men after them perished. Their 
tools, it is true, were primitive. They lacked in power machinery and 
may be for this reason, the Indians did not spoil the earth they lived © 
upon by making it over with great slag piles or by exposing the top 
soil to wind and water erosion. Lack of machinery may have saved 
them or may be it was a fundamentally different outlook upon life. 
Indians were content to live with and be one with nature. They 
were not ambitious to master the universe. 


Great changes came to the Indian world following the arrival of 
white men from Europe. I have read somewhere that Indians were 
not real conservationists.1 Many things were imported by Europeans 
which profoundly affected Indian hunting methods and attitudes 
toward game animals. The horse alone was enough to remake the 
living habits of a people who formerly traveled entirely on foot and 
had only the dog as a beast of burden. The coming of the horse 
meant greater mobility and made possible the great animal drives 
which in time would prove so destructive. The acquisition of the gun, 
later the rifle, which had killing power beyond anything dreamed 
of in bow-and-arrow days, offered a further temptation to kill in 
excess of the needs of the moment. 


Perhaps the greatest change wrought in Indian economy resulted — 
from the introduction of commercial hunting and trapping. Indians 
quickly learned to prize the guns, iron pots, steel axes and knives, | 
and other tools of the Europeans. They found that they could obtain” 
these articles in exchange for beaver and other pelts, buffalo hides : 


1In the preparation of this address, the writer has drawn on his many years 
of experience in visiting leaders of the various Indian Tribes, getting first hand 
information on the subject of Conservation. The writer is indebted to Mr. D’Arcy | 
MeNickle, a member of the Blackfeet tribe and author of They Came Here First, 
Tribal Relations Officer, Indian Office, Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
for valuable data furnished. Information was also obtained from the writings of 


ah ke Barbeau, ethnologist and outstanding authority on Canadian Indians and 
skimos. % 
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and meat. For years, thousands of buffaloes were slaughtered in the 
northern plains to make pemmican for the Hudson Bay Company 


_-posts in the far north. In time, the Indians discovered that by 


yielding so unrestrainedly to the lure of the trade goods, they had 
destroyed their own livelihood. 


The fact that Indians were by nature conservationists can be 
demonstrated in other ways. A leading student and writer in the 
field of agriculture states that the practice of agriculture in the his- 
tory of the world develops through three phases: first, is the exploitive 
phase, when men mine out the soil for what it is worth, then move on 
to new fields. This is obviously true under pioneering conditions 


when land is plentiful and people few. A second stage is reached 


when the pioneer farmers have gone their way and left a played-out 
and eroding land behind them, and men begin the slow and costly 
task of conserving and rebuilding what is left. Still a third stage of 
agricultural economy is entered upon when a people, pressed by great 
scarcity of land in a hostile environment, actually reclaim and bring 
under cultivation acres which nature left in a non-arable condition. 


Indian civilization at its highest development was not only one of 
conservation but had advanced into the further stage of resourceful 
use and development by reclaiming land and making it fruitful. 
Thus, the Pima Indians of Arizona, half a millenium before Columbus, 
took water out of the Gila River in perfectly engineered canals and 
made many thousand acres of desert land to bear corn, beans, cotton, 
and other crops. Thus, too, the ancient Incas of Peru terraced whole 
mountainsides, carrying top soil in baskets when necessary to cover 
bare rock, and also brought irrigation canals through forbidding 
mountain fastnesses. 


The Hopi tribe of northern Arizona, deep in the heart of the 
Enchanted Desert who were often threatened with starvation by 
drought, divided every crop of corn harvested into three parts: one 
for seed, another, for use as food and a third, for use in cases of 
emergency when lack of rain, storms or enemies destroyed the crops. 


_ In these exploits, and in others, the Indian people of long ago demon- 
strated true insight into the value of preserving while using the 
resources of nature. This insight has been slow in growing and taking 
hold in the consciousness of modern society. 


We have moved far away from that ancient Indian world which 


conquered the wilderness yet lived as part of it. The early white 
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settlers, in their eagerness to establish new homes and to develop 
wealth, thought these things could be accomplished sooner and more 
efficiently if the wilderness and the children of the wilderness were 
rooted out completely. So the forests fell, clean cut. Precious grass 


was plowed under in arid regions where only grass should grow. 


Our streams were polluted with the poisons of industrial activity. 
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Like the first farmers who farm exploitively, these first settlers mined 
out our resources with little regard for the generations that followed 
them in the land. 


The day has finally come, however, when we begin to understand 
that it is economically unwise to harvest renewable resources without 
replacement, or to exhaust our non-renewable minerals, oils and gases 
at rates in excess of our actual needs. We begin to see the economic 
utility of a watershed still clothed with a cover of forest and humus. 


Some years ago the Federal government adopted stringent 
measures in its treatment of the American Indian, particularly where 
his religion was concerned. The ‘‘white man’s’’ mission in the West, 
in addition to acquiring the redman’s lands, aimed at stamping out | 
the aged culture which included pagan beliefs. Arts and crafts handed 
down from proud ancestors were ordered abolished. Several decades 
passed before administrators in Washington, D. C. realized that neither 
cannon nor gun powder will erase from the mind—no matter how 
primitive—the pattern of its religious convictions, however undesir- 
able they may appear to the outsider. 


The contributions made by our Indians to what we often refer 
to as the ‘‘ American way of life,’’ could be adequately listed only in 
encyclopedic form. They are that many. Few people know the — 
important contributions of the Indians to white civilization and white 
culture. The Indians taught the white man how to cope with the 
wilderness of this new continent; taught him how to hunt, fish, trap 
and canoe. The Indians gave the white man the great gifts of cotton, 
corn, tomatoes, tobacco, peanuts, beans, squash, rubber, cocaine, cocoa 
and several types of melons and many other plants, and these have to- 
day become multi-billion dollar American industries. The story of 
how Squanto taught the colonists in Massachusetts to plant fish in 
the ground in order to fertilize their crops is often repeated in every — 
school of the nation. 


We would do well, in viewing the creditable record of the 
American Indians’ past performances, to heed our red brothers, 
especially their spiritual convictions where a better understanding 
of natural life is involved. Indian religion, in both morality and — 
practice, differed almost according to the tribe. Sometimes the 
variance was astonishing. The Apaches, for example, placed heavy 
emphasis upon masculine domination together with the development — 
of fighting skills by the warrior. At the extreme opposite end of the — 
pole the Zunis of New Mexico elevated femininity to a compelling | 
position, and violence was regarded with extreme distaste. t 


_ Nevertheless the reverence for wildlife, among the many different 
tribes, was as one. The soul, they said, did not belong to the human — 
alone but to all living things. Animals were endowed with feelings — 
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and intelligence. They survived death either to wander about as dis- 
embodied spirits or to be born again in animal or human form. 


| I do not propose that upon the conclusion of this conference we 

all don Indian blankets and retire to Skelly Stadium to practice our 
totem dances. But I do offer the conviction that from a deeper under- 
standing of the Indians’ strong spiritual affiliation with wildlife we 
ean develop within ourselves, as well as in all other Americans, the 
attitude that our strength, both personal and national, rests heavily 
upon the perpetuation of the great outdoor life. 


Kach year statistics present a clearer picture of ‘‘citified’’ Ameri- 
cans learning to borrow from the forces of nature to give them balanced 
perspective. They are refugees from their own Frankenstinian 
asphalt highways and concrete jungles. Their lives yearn for the 
elemental expression found in tramping through brush with only the 
sky as a roof. Winged neighbors, bright and melodious, encourage 
the frustrations met in the world of competition, to slip away into the 
night. And souls become alive with conscious pleasure from the dance 
of a boat underfoot. 


Unfortunately, added to these blessings freely given by nature, 
comes the ominous sounds of the worst carnivore in the animal 
kingdom, the human who is eager to destroy for destruction’s sake or 
to indulge a whim. All of us have seen him, and many—at least 
partly—have been him. For big bags and heavy catches are common 

-ambitions, whether or not the game and fish will ever be constructively 
used. This situation exists primarily because outdoor enthusiasts hold 
for wildlife conservation, but they do not agree remotely upon how 
far restrictions should be carried. 


| No better instance could be cited than the grumbling, even 
complaint, heard about the country when the Izaak Walton League 
had the foresight and courage to get the President of the United 
States to intercede in behalf of restraining air flight from traveling 
low over the American side of the Quetico-Superior National Forest, 
in Minnesota. We begin to appreciate what it can mean to a highly 
urbanized society to have within easy reach systems of state and 
‘national parks, monuments, and wilderness areas where men can for 
a little while find rest and spiritual renewal. Where the people of a 
busy work-a-day world can go and commune with nature and its 
visible forms. 


I would like to make special mention at this time of the Quetico- 
Superior area in Northern Minnesota and the adjoining Ontario side of 
the International Border. Through the courtesy of the Department 
of Conservation of the State of Minnesota, I had the good fortune 
last year to be flown over a portion of this wonderful region of lakes, 
flashing streams, and primeval forest, which many people would 
like to see protected against commercialization and airplane traffic, 
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in order to maintain as nearly as possible the unadulterated wilderness 
character of some parts of the area. The Izaak Walton League has 
taken a leading part in this endeavor and has contributed many 
_thousands of dollars in an effort to preserve it. In speak in general 
terms of the value of such a region. The day must never come when 
our American people lose contact entirely with the earth which 
supports us. What made our Nation great, I am convinced, was the 
long experience our forefathers had—and here I speak of our Indian 
as well as our European ancestors—in facing the basic issues of living, 
or winning food and shelter, and survival out of the wilderness. This 
was what taught us our inventiveness in meeting new situations. This 
was what taught us courage and self-reliance. And this was what 
taught us to respect the rights of others and to build a society of free 
men. Too many of us have moved away from the country and gone 
to the city. Too many of us have lost touch with the outdoors and 
all that can be learned from observing things growing and from 
solitude itself. We need our Quetico-Superior areas now and will 
need them even more desperately in the years and generations to 
come. I, as one member of our urbanized society, am most happy to 
join with an organization such as the Izaak Walton League in giving 
thought to the problems of conservation and the proper management 
of our natural resources. 


It was no coincidence that the white man’s arrival in Indian 
Territory brought also.a steady decrease of animal life. As early as_ 
1853, this was noted officially when Kit Carson, Indian Agent in 
New Mexico Territory, wrote to the Department of the Interior: 
‘‘The game in the Utah country is becoming scarce and they (the 
Indians) are unable to support themselves by the chase and the 
hunt, and the Government has but one alternative, either to subsist 
and clothe them or exterminate them.’’ 


By this time hunters along the eastern coastline had clubbed the 
great auk, for its body oil, completely out of existence. The American 
bison, once counted to about fifty million, amounted, in 1890, to no 
more than five hundred. The passenger pigeon disappeared by 
1913. We no longer have the famed Laborador duck or the Carolina 
paroquet, a bird with brilliant plumage, which was eliminated by_ 
commercial capture for domestic bird cages. 


The same destiny was apparent for the American elk, the prong- 
horned antelope, the black and grizzly bears and the bighorn sheep, 
together with such notable birds as the trumpeter swan and the. 
whooping crane. Fortunately, wild game refuges, established by 
both State and Federal government, were able to prevent any of them 
from becoming extinct. And gradually, through careful practice of 


conservation principles, both animals and birds alike are growing 
plentiful. 
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The American people were wise, indeed, when they allocated the 
proper authority to their State and Federal governments for the pro- 
tection of their fish, animal and bird life. It has been since 1903 
that the first Federal bird refuge was established at Pelican Island 
on the east coast of Florida. Today, we have close to 300 refuges for 
waterfowl and other species including big game. Over 18 million 
acres of land are retained in the United States, Hawaii, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico solely for conservation. 


If such an expansive program were not in action to take care of 
our national fish supply, we soon would find ourselves without any 
water life at all. Consumer demand is tremendous. And as population 
and industry continue to grow the problem of maintaining game fish 
in our inland waters becomes more and more complex. The many 
reservoirs, ranging from small farm ponds to large lakes, still are 
not meeting the demands for pond fish used for stocking purposes. 
It is estimated on the basis of license statistics and other information 
that about 20 million engage in sport fishing each year. The annual 
eatch of these fishermen probably amounts to at least 250 million 
pounds. On the inland waters the total yield amounts to about 85 
million pounds. 


Now that we are engaged in a national emergency many more 
problems have confronted wildlife conservation. Appropriation cuts 
in Federal expenditure normally allocated to this program will reduce 
the scope of services. Continued pressure is evident, therefore, to 
-eut the stocks of fish and wildlife, to relax the standards necessary 
for their protection and to take untried short-cuts to management. 
And undoubtedly there will be certain special-interest groups seeking 
to exploit the situation by advancing projects for the use of a natural 
‘resource not actually associated with critical need. 


Something obviously must be done. All of the American people 
have a direct interest in conservation, and they cannot afford to let 
‘their wildlife reserves become depleted. More specifically, for the 
‘commercial fishermen and trappers the interest is financial. For 
‘many others, the interest is recreation: hunting, fishing, photography, 
study and observation of wildlife. Others, still, enjoy more aesthetic 
aspects: painting and music based on the beauty of form in living 
‘nature. But no matter what the personal motivation may be, the 
‘importance of maintaining these reserves is there. 


E The responsibility necessarily rests upon the shoulders of the 
American people, not collectively as in tax collection but individually 
as John Smith and Mary Jones. Organizations dedicated to the out- 
door life, such as the Izaak Walton League, should move to the front 
‘in putting across a popular movement among our people to help con- 
serve their natural resources. 
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It is, of course, obvious that city people cannot put down their 
work and go out into the wilds to take care of wild life. But an 
immeasurable amount of good would be achieved were every citizen 
who ventured into those areas, to carry with him a true conservation 
attitude. That means, not self-denial, but rather self-restraint. 
Which is the more important to the sportsman, when the chips are 
really down: the number of animals he bagged or the amount of fish 
he caught, or the fact that he had been in the back woods to relax 
and get good exercise with plenty of fresh air. 


We Americans are, truthfully speaking, a self-indulgent lot. 
Generous on the one hand, we throw away food and materials that 
peoples in other parts of the world would have given their eye-teeth 
to have. We do not conserve like the old pioneers who first crossed the 
Territory where we meet today. A wonderful industrial productivity 
and vast natural resources have let us become careless with a dollar 
or its equivalent. Once we have made up our mind to undertake a 
project, however, our enthusiasm is unquenchable. World War II 
proved this in many ways. 


I propose, therefore, that we utilize this wonderful sense of 
effort, in maintaining our wild life by selling the public on cooperating 
with conservation ideals. As the man once said: “‘It pays to ad- 
vertise.’’ ‘‘Smokey Bear’’ has done much good in selling fire 
prevention. 


It is the Indian attitude we want to put across, the almost spiritual 
concept of nature. The American farmer already understands. It 
is the city people who need re-education. Their mental barrier is 
steel and cement. 


I recall a verse that goes as follows: 


‘“The poet and ornithologist differ in ways absurd 
One writes—‘ The bird is on the wing.’ 
The other answers—‘No such thing! 
The wing is on the bird.’ ’”’ 


More important yet, let us make every effort to keep the bird. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE First TELEPHONE LINE IN OKLAHOMA 


A few weeks after the first telephone equipment was received 
at Fort Sill on October 7, 1879—Phelps-Crown equipment, the best 
on the market—, the first telephone line in Oklahoma was put into 
operation between Fort Sill and Fort Reno. These telephones were 
operated by connecting them to the telegraph circuit between the 
two forts, with the office at each place in the Post Commander’s 


Headquarters building. Soon afterward at Fort Reno, a wire was 


strung from the Post Headquarters to the commanding officer’s 
residence where another telephone was installed to relay immediately 
any important telegraph message to the Commandant. A wire was 
also run to Darlington and telephone equipment installed for the 
relay of telegrams to the Indian Agency and business men at that 
point, for bad weather and high waters in the North Canadian often 
delayed the delivery of telegrams by messenger on horseback from 
Fort Reno. The following telegram relative to a telephone line at 
Anadarko, verifying the installation of the Fort Sill-Fort Reno line, 
was sent by Lieutenant C. A. Tingle, 2nd Artillery, at Cantonment, 
to P. B. Hunt, Indian Agent of the Wichita Agency, at Anadarko. 
Cantonment, I.T, 


Nov. 30, 1879 
Col. Hunt: 


_ Wichita Agency. 


Would advise you to run telephone line from office to school building 
with wire I left you and test telephone before building permanent line. 


Line is open today between Sill and Reno; please allow no one to hand 
line running into your office. Will order operator for Wichita Agency in 
a few days on my own responsibility and inform you when he will arrive. 


Lt. Tingle 


The first telegraph line to Fort Sill had been completed June 2, 
1875, built from Fort Richardson, Texas, located a few miles north of 
Jacksboro, in Jack County, thence to Henryetta, Texas and north to 
the Indian Territory. The telegraph line was built to Fort Reno by 
1879, and thence on to offices at the military camps of Cantonment 
and Supply many miles west in Oklahoma. This was known as the 
U. S. Military Telegraph Line, service furnished by Government 
subsidiary, the line having been constructed to Fort Sill in 1875, 
by soldiers of the 7th U. S. Infantry, under the direction of Captain 
W. C. Beach, with the technical installation in charge of Lieutenant 
Adolphus W. Greeley who some years later headed the famous 
Greeley Expedition to the arctic region of the Far North. The first 
telegraph and telephone operator at Fort Sill was J. G. Hewitt; and 
at Fort Reno, Major W. W. Neifert was in charge from 1886 to 1890. 
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Just before his assignment to Fort Reno, Neifert had been with the 
Signal Corps in the U. 8. troops that had forced the surrender of the 
famous Geronimo and his Apache warriors. 


Although the U. 8. Military Telegraph line in Western Oklahoma, 
as well as the telephone, was operated as a private line, paid tele- 
grams were also received or sent for business men and ranchers in 
the region, making it a great convenience.* Regularly at certain hours 
of the day, press dispatches from the outside world were sent in over 
the wire to the two forts, and posted at different places over the 
grounds. At Fort Reno, these bulletins were posted in the Barracks, 
giving news reports, including market reports from over the country. 
A noted Sullivan prize fight at New Orleans in the early 1880’s was 
an exciting hour at Fort Reno: the fight was reported round by round 
over the telegraph wire, and the news relayed immediately to a waiting 
throng outside the Post Headquarters at Fort Reno where betting 
was high. 


The fact that the Fort Sill—Fort Reno telephone line was installed 
in 1879, just three years after Bell’s invention of the telephone had 
been patented, and two years after Edison’s transmitter and receiver 
were patented (July, 1877), meant that the first operators of this 
line had to learn the mechanics of the Phelps-Crown equipment. As 
soon as the new line was in good working order, the operators agreed 
upon an hour on Sunday afternoons during which the telegraph was 
disconnected and unofficial conversation was carried on by telephone 
between Fort Sill and Fort Reno. The story is told that Hewitt at 
Fort Sill ealled in Quanah Parker and his Indian friends who listened 
in amazement over the telephone to a bugle call at Fort Reno. At 
another time in the early 1880’s, it is said that a band at Fort Reno 
played for listeners over the telephone at Fort Sill, an event that has 
been referred to as the first broadcast over the air in Oklahoma. 


The very day that the telegraph was completed at Fort Sill— © 
June 2, 1875—saw the surrender of Quanah Parker’s Comanche fol- 
lowers, the Quahadi band. The last Comanche raids in the Indian - 
war on the Plains had taken place during the spring of 1875, and 
there was much excitement and troop activity at military posts in 
Western Indian Territory. Sending messages for troop movements 
in the field covering thousands of square miles had been done - 
largely by visual signaling, an assignment usually performed by the 
Adjutant at Fort Sill in charge of a special signal corps. Visual 
_ Signaling was done by means of flags, heliograph or signal lamps, or 

reflectors from a base station at the fort to a station on Medicine Bluff, 
and on to a blockhouse station on Signal Mountain or on Mount Scott, 
thence into the field. Messages were thus transmitted to troops in a 


* This U. S, Military Telegraph Line should be classed as a commercial line 


in history since it soon was used more for commercial messages than for military 
messages. 
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wide ees as much as eighty miles away, and even to Fort Reno 
at times. 


—M.H.W. 


Lirths Rose TownsuHip, Evuis County 


The following notes on the history of Little Robe Township 
in Ellis County have been contributed by O. H. Richards, of Arnett, 
pioneer ’89er,? who is well known in Western Oklahoma for his articles 
under the title ‘‘Reminiscences’’ published in the Ellis County Cap- 
wtal. In a letter to the Associate Editor, Mr. Richards told how Ellis 


County got its name: ‘‘Ellis County was named after Albert H. Ellis, 


Vice President of the Constitutional Convention. Mr. Ellis with the 
committee on county boundaries paid this section a visit to decide on 
the boundary lines of the new county. The late ‘Cap’ Mitchell, editor 
of the Shattuck Monitor and a friend of Mr. Ellis, gave a party at the 
hotel for Mr. Ellis and the committee. It was decided there to call 
the new county ‘Ellis.’ ’’ 


SOME EARLY HISTORY OF LITTLE ROBE TOWNSHIP 


History is largely the recorded events of individuals, either singly or 
in groups. When we read history we are reading of the activities of some 
person or group of persons, whether it be the discovery of a continent, 


- the founding of an empire, or the first settlers in the wilderness. 


1 William W. Neifert (advanced to rank of Major in the Signal Corps) in “Trail- 
ing Geronimo by Heliograph,” Winners of the West for October 30, 1935 (Vol. XII, 
No. 11), St. Joseph, Missouri, described the operation of the heliograph: “The helio- 
graph or ‘sun-telegraph’ as it was often spoken of on the frontier, is an instrument 
for signalling by sunlight reflected from a mirror. Metallic mirrors were originally 
used, but in service, they were hard to keep bright and hard to replace if broken in 
the open field. Consequently, glass mirrors were adopted .... and it was the most 
valuable instrument for field signaling. We used two 5-inch mirrors, mounted 
on heavy wooden posts, that were firmly set between the rocks. Vertical and hori- 


- zontal tangent screws are attached to the mirrors by which they can be turned to 


face any desired direction and keep mirrors in correct position with sun’s move- 
ment. As flash increases about 45 times to a mile, it could be read with the naked 
eye for at least fifty miles. 

“Equipped with a powerful telescope and field glasses, we made frequent ob- 
servations of the surrounding country so that any moving body of troops, or other 
men, as well as any unusual smoke or dust, might be detected and at once reported 
by flashing to Headquarters. Troops in the field carried portable heliograph sets 
that were operated by specially trained and detailed soldiers, by this means com- 


_ municating through the mountain stations with Headquarters.” 


Acknowledgment is due Mr. Claude Hensley, of Oklahoma City for his kind- 


ness in furnishing much of the data used in these notes on the Fort Sill-Fort Reno 


, 


: 
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telephone line and the telegraph line. See, W. S. Nye’s Carbine and Lance (Nor- 
man, 1937) for mention—Ed. (M.H.W.) : 

20. H. Richards, “Memories of an 89’er,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 1 (Spring, 1948}, pp. 2-125 ......-..--------------- , “Early Days in Day County,” 
ibid., No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), pp. 313-24. : 

' 3 Angie Debo, “Albert H. Ellis,” ibid., Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Winter, 1950-51), 
pp. 382-89. ; 
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They go to make up the warp and woof in the fabric of our civilization. 
By the same token the history of Little Robe Township is a history of 
individuals. 


Little Robe Township was the scene of some early historical activities. 
It is certain that this township lay in the path of Coronado when in 
search of the Seven Cities of Cibola. In a book written by Mrs. George 
A. Custer called, Boots and Saddles, she described some of the Indian 
battles in which her distinguished husband General George A. Custer, was 
commander. In this book she tells of the battle of the Washita. There 
was a running fight with the Indians extending across the western Oklahoma 
down to the mouth of Commissiom creek, where it flows into the Canadian, 
thence across to the Antelope Hills. The fight was continued south to the 
Washita where the indians made a last stand. It was here that was 
fought the memorable battle of the Washita. 


I read that book years ago before I came to western Oklahoma, and 
little I thought then, that some of the places described would latter become 
my future home. 


One of the first prominent persons to establish a temporary residence 
here was a gentleman by the name of Little Robe, a famous chieftain of the 
Cheyenne Indians. This locality was a favorite hunting ground of the 
Cheyennes, and Little Robe, Creek, their main camping ground, Little 
Robe, creek received its name from the Cheyenne chief and the township 
from that of the creek. 


Frank Burnett was the first actual settler to locate in the township. 
He came in with the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho lands for settle- 


ment, May 1892. Mr. Burnett is still living on his original homestead. Mr. 


Burnett began at once to establish a home. 


He planted an orchard and vineyard, and constructed irrigation ditches 
to irrigate his garden and orchard. Later he moved to Grand and established 
the first general mercantile store at that place and was twice elected 
County Treasurer. Returning to his farm he built a grist mill, manned 


by water power, put in a store, and cotton gin and established a post 
office called Little Robe. 


In his younger days Mr. Burnett was the most active man in Day 
County and had more varied interests. 


The next settler was George Griffis who located on the head of Little 
Robe creek, and the place now is known as the Tom Black ranch. Mr. 
Griffis built a house and planted an orchard and berry patch, and soon 
had one of the most attractive homes in the county. 


Tom Russell arrived about that time and located on the land now 
owned by Austin Eggleston. A Mr. Covey located at the mouth of Little 
Robe, but was soon bought out by Perry Ewing father of Frank Ewing, 
Higgins Texas. It was here at the Ewing ranch, the late, Will Rogers 
drifted when he ran away from a military academy and came out here in 
western Oklahoma to become a cowboy. John Carr one of Mr. Ewing’s 
cowhands informed me at the time that young Will was always practicing 
trick roping and playing practical jokes, and that he was ably assisted in 


the last pastime by Frank Ewing a youth of Wills own age. Will 
insisted that Frank was funnier than he. . always 


J. C. Haggard located in 1903 on what is known as the Ed. E 
. Eggleston 
farm. W. M. Hale about that time located just north of the Griffis ranch, 


C. V. Grace father of Veach Grace located on North Commission Creek. The 
place is now owned by Loyd Jones. 
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John Griffis located on his present homestead about the time his father 
George Griffis located on his. Mr. Griffis is still residing on his original 
homestead. 


Austin Eggelston came in later and purchased the relinquishment of 
James Griffis. Mr. Eggleston proceeded to plant fruit trees, and has kept 
expanding until he has one of the largest commercial orchards in Oklahoma. 


The first school house built in Little Robe township, was located on 
the north side of Commission Creek near the Texas Line. It was a log 
structure and was built by George Griffis, Josh Daniels and C. V. Grace. 
Mrs. Allenreed was the first teacher. The next school house erected was 
not far from the residence of Austin Eggleston. The first teacher was 
Reece Ewing now a District Judge in Texas. 


The men I have mentioned here, are the bona fide settlers to locate 


in Little Robe township they were the trail blazers, and path finders for 


those who followed. 


Little Robe township was originally included in that part of Old Day 
county known as Township Three. There was just three townships in the 
county, designated as One, Two and Three. Township one was all south of 
the Canadian river. Two, and Three that part laying north of the 
Canadian river. On April 6, 1903 Little Robe township was given a name, 
and layed out on its present boundary lines. 


After statehood when Ellis county was created, the name and boundaries 
were never changed. Most of the townships have had their names and 
boundary lines changed from time to time but Little Robe still retains the 
Same boundaries and name as when a part of Day county. 


As Indians play an important part in the early history of Little Robe 
township there is an incident I will add that might be of interest. John 
Mcquigg was one of Day county’s early cattleman. His ranch was located 
just across the river from Grand. Roving bands of Indians some times 
camped near his ranch. John was friendly with these Indians, and 
occasionally gave them a beef to butcher. One day when John was away 
from home, Mrs. Mcquigg had visitors. They were two Indian women. 
They came in without the formality of knocking and to say that Mrs. 
Mcquigg was frightened would be putting it mildly. She was alone with 
just her small daughter for company. The women began jabbering and 
making signs. Pointing to the frightened child clinging to her mother, 
They advanced to the little girl and began examining her feet. Finishing 
their examination the women silently departed. 


In a few days the Indian women returned in the same manner, bearing 
a beautiful pair of tiny beaded moccasins. Handing their present to the 
little girl, they silently departed. 


That little girl you all know. She is Mrs. Sam McConnell. 
; —O. H. Richards. 


A Rare ITEM OFFERED BY THE ’89ERS 


Oklahoma—The Beautiful Land, a book published by 89ers in 
1943, will soon be a collector’s item of increasing value since it is a 
source for historical material not found elsewhere. It is a volume of 
unusual historical value for its reminiscent sketches of early day living 
by the pioneers who took part in the first opening of Oklahoma to 
white settlement in the Run of 1889. 
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A reviewer in The Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring, issue of 
1944) stated: ‘‘This volume, filled with the interesting stories and 
sketches relating by men and women who came to this section in 
1889, sheds light on an important period of State history. .... This 
book will be valuable as a reference in the study of Oklahoma history 
as it throws additional light on a colorful era. 


Oklahoma—The Beautiful Land is different from other books 
on Oklahoma history in that many persons contributed to its com- 
pilation. The reminiscent sketches are living, often humorous nar- 
ratives of pioneer experiences and activities, including descriptions of 
recreational and social gatherings in early days beginning with the 
Run of 1889. Dennis Flynn, Dr. A. C. Scott, Frank Greer, E. E. 
Brown and Victor Murdock, all well known in the writing field on 
Oklahoma, are among those who contributed to this volume, the first 
and only edition of its kind in the state. ‘ 


The book contains 145 separate sketches covering 352 pages with 
24 illustrations. It is printed on high gloss paper, and is bound in 
a hard case vellum, deluxe washable cloth. There is only a limited 
number of the books on hand, and The ’89ers are offering them to the 
readers of The Chronicles, at the original price of $2.55 per copy. 
Orders can be made by addressing: Miss Golda B. Slief, Recording 
Secretary, The ’89ers, 705 N. E. 16th St., Oklahoma City 4, Oklahoma. 


INTERTRIBAL COUNCIL OF THE FIvE CivinizEp TRIBES 


The following notes on the organization of the intertribal Council 
of the Five Civilized Tribes are contributed by Hon. N. B. Johnson, 
Justice of the State Supreme Court and member of the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


On October 20, 1949, at Muskogee, Oklahoma, representatives of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, representing approximately 100,000 Indians residing 
in Eastern Oklahoma, organized an Inter-tribal Council of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and thereafter on February 3, 1950, unanimously adopted a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. The Council consists of 25 members, 5 from each of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, to-wit: Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and 
Seminole, to be selected and their tenure of office to be established by the 
respective tribes in a manner determined by said tribes and provides that 
the principal chief of the Creeks, Seminoles, Cherokees, Choctaws and the 
Governor of the Chickasaw nation shall be included in the membership of 
the Inter-tribal Council. The purpose of this organization, among other 
things, as stated in the Preamble of the Constitution is to secure to them- 
selves and their descendants the rights and benefits to which they are 
entitled under the laws of the United States and the State of Oklahoma, to 
enlighten the public toward a better understanding of the Indian race, to 
preserve Indian cultural values, to enhance and promote general educa- 
tional opportunity among members of the Five Civilized Tribes, to seek 
an equitable adjustment of tribal affairs, to secure and to preserve rights 
under Indian treaties with the United States and otherwise to promote the 
common welfare of the American Indians. 
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The Inter-tribal Council holds regular meetings on the second 
Wednesday of the first month of each quarter of the year. The general 
purpose of the Inter-tribal Council is set forth in the Preamble mentioned 
above and need not be repeated. It is authorized to exercise such powers 
as may lawfully be exercised in order to carry out the aims and objectives 
of the organization such as recommending legislation to the Congress of 
the United States and to the State Legislature, consulting and advising 
with the President of the United States, the Governor of Oklahoma and 
Federal and State officers or agencies in respect to matters affecting the 
interests of the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. 


Represented on the Council of the Five Civilized Tribes are such 
statesmen as Hon. Johnston Murray, Governor of the State of Oklahoma, 
a Chickasaw Indian; Hon. Earl Welch, Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma, a Chickasaw Indian, and Hon. N. B. Johnson, Justice 


_of the Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma, a Cherokee Indian. The 


chief executives of the Five Civilized Tribes are also members: W. W. 
Keeler, of the Cherokee; Floyd Maytubby, of the Chickasaw; J. W. Belvin, 
of the Choctaw; John Davis, of the Creek, and George Harjo, of the 
Seminole. These tribal officers of the Five Civilized Tribes represent 
the professions of education, law, insurance and engineering. 


Hon. Harl Welch, Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, was named 
first President of the Inter-tribal Council and was re-elected for a second 
term to serve during the calendar year 1951. Other offices are Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Executive Secretary, Chaplain and Sgt.-at-Arms. 
Hon. N. B. Johnson, Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, was elected 
President of the Council for the year 1952. 


The importance of Indian participation in planning and policy making 
in respect to Indian Affairs in Eastern Oklahoma has long been recognized 
by the Congress, the leaders of the tribes represented by the Council and 
the General Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes. It is felt that no 
program can be effective if it is superimposed on an unwilling or unin- 
formed group and for some time public spirited Indians, willing to devote 
time, thought and energy in behalf of the Indian people have sought to 
bring to the attention of the Congress, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the public the needs and problems of the Indian people of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. 


The Five Civilized Tribes represent on the whole a noble experiment in | 
race relations. Out of all the stress, trials and tribulations and experiences 
in a country new to both races the Indians have emerged with a high degree 
of progress. 


Many of the State’s leaders in the professions in public life and in the 
industries have been and now are Indians who have made a signal contribu- 
tion to the social, economic and political life of the State. Notwithstanding 
this effective and worthwhile contribution, there is a large segment within 
each of the Five Tribes, living in isolated, rural communities, who because 
of historical factors, bad lands, bad health and lack of opportunity are 
submarginal socially and economically and _have been prevented from 
becoming completely assimilated into the social and economic life of the 
State. 


i i i i large 
It is socially and economically unhealthy for the State to have so 

a segment of its Indian citizens live below the minimum standards of 
health, education, economic productivity and general welfare. 

atter of welfare, education, economics and community develop- 
ote oe madtern Oklahoma are closely inter-related and there is a great 
need for a coordinated approach to these problems and a thorough study 
and fact finding in respect thereto should be made. 


f 
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From time to time tribal officers and Indian leaders have met with 
Ww. O. Roberts, Area Director of Indian Affairs at Muskogee, Oklahoma for 
formal discussions and conferences in an effort to stimulate interest on the 
part of the Indian people in helping to solve their problems. As a result 
of these conferences over a three year period there has been formulated 
by the Area Director and his staff and Indian leaders, working through 
the Tribal Councils and Inter-tribal Council, a constructive program to 
ameliorate conditions among the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


It ig felt that one of the reasons the Federal Government has failed 
to make greater progress in its dealings with the Indians is because Indian 
leadership in the past, for the most part, has been negative and effective 
only in resisting the Federal policy. The philosophy back of the organiza- 
tion of the Inter-tribal Council was that Indian leadership should contribute 
to the formulation of Federal policy and take a leading part in inquiring 
into the needs of Indians and make those needs vocal. 


The Indian Service, as an administrative agency, is not always in the 
best position to influence Congressional policy. 


It is believed that with the type of Indian leadership embodied in the 
Inter-tribal Council of the Five Civilized Tribes this Council, in cooperation 
with other agencies, charged with Indian Affairs, will be able to formulate 
a constructive Federal policy and a worthwhile program for the Indians 
of Eastern Oklahoma that will secure for them equal opportunities and 
hasten the day when they will be fully integrated into community life of 
the State. 


Dr. Kart ScHmitt Fatatty INJURED 


As copy for the autumn number of The Chronicles was sent to 
press, the Editorial Department and friends were shocked and grieved 
to hear of the death of Dr. Karl Schmitt, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Oklahoma, on August 6, 1952, as 
the result of an automobile accident at Magdalena, New Mexico. Dr. 
Schmitt was a promising young writer on anthropological subjects in 
his work at the University, and had contributed a number of in- 
teresting articles to The Chronicles, including the summer number, 
1952. His friends will want to see his necrology that is promised the 
Editorial Department for publication in a future issue of the magazine. 


To THE MEMorY OF THE REVEREND W.N.P. Damezy, D.D. 


. Friends in the Oklahoma Historical Society and in the mission 
work of the Dutch Reformed Church in Oklahoma are saddened to 
hear of the death of the Reverend W.N.P. Dailey, D.D., in his 90th 
year on August 28, 1952, at his summer home in Pottersville, New 
York. Dr. Dailey, a retired minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in America, had long served as historian of his church, and was well 
known as a writer on New York State history for publications in 
the East. Dr. Dailey’s interest in Oklahoma dated back to his college 
day friendship in the early 1880’s, with the late Rev. Frank Hall 
Wright who with two brothers as well as the father, the Rev. Allen 
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Wright, of the Choctaw Nation, are counted among the alumni of 
Union College in Schenectady, New York, which was also Dr. Dailey’s 
_Alma Mater. He was a personal friend of the late Rev. and Mrs. 
Walter C. Roe, early missionaries to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians, at Colony, Oklahoma. For many years an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Dr. Dailey was a contributor 
to The Chronicles ; it was through his special interest and efforts that 
the history of the Dutch Reformed Church missions in Oklahoma 
was written by the Rev. Richard H. Harper, D. D., and published in 
Chronicles, Vol. XVIII, No. 3 and No. 4 (1940). 


One of the last communications received by the Editorial Depart- 
ment, from Dr. Dailey brought an item on Indian history contributed 
for Notes and Documents in The Chronicles, a copy of a brief article 
on Brig. Gen. Ely 8. Parker, the Seneca Indian who was appointed 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1869, by President Grant. Gen. 
Parker served in this position when President Grant appointed the 
western Indian agents from the Friends Society, the noted ‘‘ Quaker 
Agents’’ in the history of Oklahoma. As a colonel on General 
Grant’s staff in the War between the States, Parker had been ap- 
pointed and served as one of the U. S. commissioners on the ‘‘ Southern 
Treaty Commission’’ at the Fort Smith Council in September, 1865, 
that met with delegations of each of the Five Civilized Tribes and 
other tribes of the Indian Territory, lately in alliance with the Con- 
federate States.* The Fort Smith Council that met on September 8, 
1865, continuing to September 21 was one of the most important events 
in the history of the tribes in the Indian Territory. Indian delegations 
present included Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, Seminole, ~ 
Seneca, Shawnee, Osage and Quapaw. 


The recent contribution from Dr. Dailey is presented here, a 
brief article from the Grand Lodge Bulletin, Grand Lodge of Iowa, 
A.F. & A.M., for June, 1951, page 208: 


RED JACKET AND GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By H. I. Haywood 


In his own fashion, and according to the circumstances of his time, Eli 
Samuel Parker (born in 1828) was one of the greatest of all American 
Indians; certainly that would be true of the State of New York in which 
he was born and where more Indian history was made in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries than any where else. 


Brother Parker (a zealous Mason) attended school until eighteen, then 

read law but was refused admittance to the bar because he was an Indian, 
and therefore not a citizen of the land of his fathers (his own land too). 
He then attended Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute and became a civil 


engineer. 


Even in those early days this young Indian began to become an out- 
standing man. He was a friend, and more, than once a dinner companion 
of President and Brother James K. Polk. While superintending engineering 
works in Galena, Illinois, he became a close friend of Ulysses S. Grant. 


4 Report, 1865, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, pp. 296-358. 
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In 1863 he became Grant’s military secretary, and in that capacity was 
present at Lee’s surrender. Lee raised his brows to see an Indian on 
Grant’s staff. And then occurred one of the most romantic moments in the 
whole history of the Indian peoples! Adjutant General T. S. Bowers was 
too nervous to write the terms of capitulation (he felt history breathing 
down his neck) therefore Grant ordered Parker to write out the official 
document Lee signed! ; 


In 1867 he [Parker] was made Brigadier General of the Regular Army, 
after having continued to be Grant’s military secretary. In the meantime, 
and as the following quotation from Parker himself will show, which tells 
its own story, and which adds a memorable episode to the history of George 
Washington’s Masonic career, is from Volume I, page 231, of History of the 
Most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons in 
New York by Charles T. McClenachan, published by the Grand Lodge of 
New York, 1888: 


Eli S. Parker, a full-blooded chief of the Six Nations, and grandson of 
the renowned Red Jacket, was a highly educated and eloquent speaker with 
charming action. In alluding to himself at a banquet in a Western city 
(remarked an earnest Masonic Brother who was present) he said: 


“T am almost the sole remnant of what was once a noble race, which is 
rapidly disappearing as the dew before the morning sun. I found my race 
wasting away, and I asked myself, where shall I find home and sympathy, 
when our last council fire is extinguished? I said, I will knock at the 
door of Masonry, and see if the white race will recognize me, as they 
did my ancestors when we were strong and the white man weak. I knocked 
at the door of the Blue Lodge, and found brotherhood around its altar; 
I went before the great light in the Chapter, and found companionship 
beneath the Royal Arch. I entered the Encampment, and found there 
valiant Sir Knights willing to shield me without regard to race or nation. 
I am happy to meet you in the grand councils of the gathering, and to share 
these greetings and hospitalities. I feel assured that when my glass is 
run out, and I shall follow the footsteps of my departed race, Masonic 
sympathizers will cluster around my coffin, and drop in my lonely grave the 
evergreen acacia, sweet emblem of a better meeting. If my race shall dis- 
appear from the continent, I have a consoling hope that our memory shall 
not perish. If the deeds of my ancestors shall not live in stories, their 
memories will remain in the names of our lakes and rivers, your towns 
and cities, and will call up memories otherwise forgotten.” 


Few eyes could withhold the tears, as he poured forth in words like 
these the utterance of a full heart. Silence for a time prevailed after he 
had sat down, when he [again] arose and said, “I have in my possession 
a memento which I highly prize. I wear it near my heart. It came from 
my ancestors to me as their successor in office. It was a present from 
Washington to my grandfather, RED JACKET, when our nation was in its 
infancy. You will be glad to see and handle it, and I should do wrong not 
to give you the opportunity.” 


As he spoke thus he removed the wampum from his neck, and drew 
from his bosom a large massive medal, in oval form, about seven inches 
by five, and it passed from hand to hand along the tables. On one side 
of this medal were engraved, in full length, the figures of two chiefs 
RED JACKET, in costume, presenting the pipe of peace, and WASHINGTON 
with right hand extended, as in the act of receiving it. On the other side 
the Masonic emblems, with the date, 1792. 


—M.H.W. 
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_ Alexander, Robert Jackson. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS IN THE LIBRARY. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Henry Deringer’s Pocket Pistol by John E. Parsons, William Morrow 
and Company, New York, 1952. 


John E. Parsons, an attorney in New York is such an authority 
on guns that he could travel under the pseudonym of ‘‘Two Gun 
Pete.”’ Although the Deringer pistol is known to thousands of 
citizens in the United States probably comparatively few have any 

knowledge of the origin of the name. 


Deringer was a manufacturer of guns but his own life is not well 
known as is that of Bowie of the famous knife, or Captain Edmund 
Zalinski who invented the dynamite gun. Remington and Colt have 
had more or less publicity, but Deringer has only recently been 
Sets from oblivion by Parsons in his Henry Deringer’s Pocket 

astol. 


It is an interesting fact that Deringer was connected with Okla- 
homa history as far back as 1835 when he made guns for the Choctaw 
Indians to bring with them when they were forced from their peace- 
ful homes in Mississippi to the wilds west of the Mississippi River. 
Major Francis W. Armstrong examined the weapon at the factory in 
Philadelphia and found it very suitable for the red men and he was 
authorized to order Deringers for the chiefs and headmen of the 
nation. He also introduced the gun to army officers and members 
of the Cabinet who found it a most useful weapon. It was Armstrong 
who gave the gun its name—Deringer’s Pistol. 


Parson’s fascinating volume will be full of interest for countless 
readers and the copious illustrations are valuable for collectors of 
guns. The format of the book is handsome and the contents will 
prove of interest as long as men carry pistols or watch wild western 
movies. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


—Carolyn Thomas Foreman 
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NECROLOGY 


MRS. LEE CLINTON 
1876—1951 


Susan Merrill Clinton, wife of Lee Clinton of 1322 South Guthrie Avenue, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, passed away on December 17, 1951. 


Mrs. Clinton’s early home was in Jasper, Georgia. She was born on 
January, 1876, the daughter of Major and Mrs. Sherman Morton Merrill. 
Her father was a chaplain in the United States Army. 


She was educated in Georgia, at Young Harris College. While in 
school there she met and married Lee Clinton who was also attending 
college in Georgia. Together they came to Indian Territory, the native 
home of Mr. Clinton, and together they have given Tulsa and the Staie of 
Oklahoma one of its outstanding pioneer families. 


Mrs. Clinton is survived by her husband; a son, Walton S. Clinton; a 
daughter, Mrs. William K. Kellam; a grand-daughter Sally Merrill Kellam; 
and two sisters, Mrs. Leo A. O’Brien and Mrs. Fred Damman, all of Tulsa. 
‘She is also survived by five nieces, Mrs. G. E. Bruner, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Robt. C. Ports, Coronado, California; Miss Alice O’Brien, New York 
City; Mrs. Robt. M. Hardy, Yakima, Washington; Mrs. David M. Bradly, 
Evergreen, Colorado; and one nephew, Mr. J. Donald McBirney of Tulsa. 
There are also three great nieces surviving; Mrs. John H. Heller, Miss 


Alice Brunder, and Susan Merrill Ports; and one great-great niece Carolyn 
Flake Heller. 


: Mrs. Clinton, a woman of culture and eminence, came to Oklahoma 
before statehood and from that time until her passing she was an in- 
fluential figure in all of the social, cultural and civic events of Tulsa. 
Not only in her home, but throughout the state and nationally her per- 
sonality and influence were brought to bear upon all the many organiza- 
tions to which she lent her interest and endeavor. 


She was a charter member of most of the educational and social clubs 
organized in Tulsa in early days: The Tuesday Book Club, the Thimble 
Club, Shakespeare Club and Ruskin Art Club which later became Tulsa 
Art Association of today. She held a trusteeship in the Philbrook Art 
Center which she was influential in helping to establish. Hyechka, Tulsa’s 


first music club, recently made her an honorary member in Tribute to many 
years of her active and efficient service. 


Mrs. Clinton’s chief interest in organizations and the one which was 
outstanding throughout the State and Nation was that in the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. She was a founder of the Tulsa Chapter 
which was organized in her home at Fifth Street and Houston Avenue. She 
was twice elected to the regency of the Tulsa Chapter, and once was State 
Regent of Oklahoma D.A.R. It was during her state regency and owing 
to her untiring work and efficiency that the Hugo Chapter of D. A. R. 
was organized. She was chairman of the Insignia Committee and a member 
of the American Indian Committee of the National D.A.R. It was under her 
leadership as chairman of the Memorials and Historical Spots committee 
in 1937 that the marker on East 41 Street was placed to mark the site of 
Tulsa’s first U. S. Postoffice. Her devotion and Loyalty to D.A.R. was 


recognized throughout the organization, and her loss is mourned by all 
of its members. 


SUSAN MERRILL CLINTON 
Wife of Lee Clinton, Tulsa, Okla. 
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In 194% Mrs. Clinton was chosen to preside over the ceremonies dedi- 
cating the Oklahoma state bell in the carillion of the Geo. Washington 
Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. She was a promoter of 
the Priscilla Mullins Society of Children of the American Revolution in 
Tulsa, and was named a national promoter of the parent society of D.A.R. 


Mrs. Clinton was a member of the National Society of Colonial Dames, 
and was on the Oklahoma City board of the organization. She was a charter 
member of the Daughters of the American Colonists, and was honorary 
state regent of its Oklahoma chapter. 


Her name is inscribed on the corner stone of the main Library building 
at Cheyenne Avenue and Third Street, as a member of the original board 
of the Tulsa Public Library which was formed in 1914. She remained on 
this board for twenty-seven years. In 1917 she was appointed treasurer 
of the War Library Fund, and received wide recognition for her services 


* to the W.L.F. during World War I. One of her most notable contributions 


to the Tulsa Library system was the Clinton Family gift of the large plot 
ot ground upon which the Red Fork library is located. 


Mrs. Clinton’s civic activities also included long service to Y.W.C.A., 
and membership in the Tulsa Pioneer Association. She had the true pioneer 
spirit, and gave herself unstintingly to the betterment of her chosen home 
city and its people. She had a broad and sympathetic understanding of the 
needs in early days when the foundations of things to come were being 
laid in her beloved Oklahoma. 


Mrs. Clinton’s funeral service was held in Boston Avenue Methodist 
church where she had held membership for most of the fifty years she had 
lived in Tulsa. Officiating in the service were Dr. Paul V. Galloway, pastor 
of Boston Avenue Church, Dr. H. Bascom Watts, District Superintendent, 
and Rev. J. H. Ball, one of her former pastors there. During the service 
which was at three o’clock on the afternoon of December 19, 1951, the sun 
came through the many colored glass windows, centering its rays on the 
blanket of beautiful pink carnations covering the casket. To the mourning 
friends, this seemed a benediction straight from heaven to mark the passing 
of one of God’s great, noble women. Everyone there will remember the 
feeling of gentle awe which enveloped those present at the sight of God’s 
apparent sanction and approval of her life on earth. Stanley’s Funeral 
Service was in charge, and burial was in Oak Lawn Cemetery, the pioneer 
cemetery of Tulsa. 


Mrs. Clinton had a warmth of personality, a gentle dignity, and sym- 
pathetic understanding of people which made for her a host of friends. - 
In her home life, her love and loyalty endeared her to her family. Her life 
is exemplified in the following lines from Bailey: “We live in deeds, not 
years; in thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, not figures on the dial; we 
should count time by heart throbs”; and “He most lives who thinks most, 
Feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


—Fred S. Clinton, M.D. 
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MINUTES OF THE SPECIAL SESSION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, MAY 28, 1952. 


The last regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society was held on April 25, 1952, in the City of Durant, Okla- 
homa. This Durant meeting grew out of the decision of the Board of 
Directors to accept the invitation of the City of Durant to hold its annual 
or birthday session in that city, and after its acceptance it was decided 
that the Society would develop an Historical Tour throughout the south- 
eastern section of the State and a few other points, which was carried out 
in a very large and successful manner. 


It was voted by the Board of Directors at this Durant meeting that 
since this annual session of the Board was so near the meeting of July 26 
and so many members of the Board being absent on vacation that there 
would be no regular meeting held until October 23, 1952. Therefore, the 
minutes here offered are those developed by a special session of the 
Executive Committee of the Oklahoma Historical Society on May 28, 1952. 


A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MAY 28, 1952. 


General William S. Key, President of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee, called all members of the Com- 
mittee to meet at the Oklahoma Club in Oklahoma City, at noon on May 
28, 1952. 


The following were present when the roll was called: General William 
S. Key, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Dr. Emma SEstill 
Harbour, Dr. E. E. Dale and the Secretary, Dr. Charles Evans. 


The meeting was called to order and the Chairman stated that this 
call was made in chief for the purpose of passing upon the proposed budget 
of the Society for presentation to the next Legislature meeting in January 
1953. It was pointed out by him that the Office of the Budget desired the 
State departments to present to it in September or early October the pro- 
posed budgets, and since the regular session of the Board of Directors 
would not meet until October 23, 1952, it was essential to have this meeting 
of the Executive Committee. 


The first item presented pertained to “Operating Expense and Equip- 
ment”. After discussion of each item, such as, travel, drayage, postage, 
telephone, printing and binding, repairs to equipment, office supplies, other 
supplies and materials, premium on bond for Secretary, office equipment, 
books and periodicals, and household supplies, it was unanimously agreed 
that the Board of Directors would request $19,910.00 for “Operating Expense 
and Equipment” for each year of the biennium beginning July 1, 1953, to 
July 1, 1955. It should be pointed out that the increase of $5100.00 annually 
over the last biennium is brought about by increasing of the appropriations 
for the printing, binding, cuts, etc., of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. The ap- 
propriations for The Chronicles in the last biennium was $4500.00 annually 
With higher prices for paper, for labor, for cuts, etc., it was essential that 
the Society ask for $6000.00 annually for the next two years. The Chronicles 
was greatly beautified and improved through the last year by an increased 
expenditure of $400.00 for a more beautiful and appropriate cover. For 
like reasons the appropriations for books and periodicals and for office 
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equipment were raised from $2200.00 to $3500.00 annually. Other items of 


the budget remain at or about the same level as found in the preceding 
biennium. 


The subject of “Salaries” was next taken up and after a full discussion 
on the part of every member of the Committee it was agreed unanimously 
that due to a great need in these times for severe economy that the Board 
would not ask for any increase in salaries. 


Chairman Key presented, after this, a plan for securing more room 
for the Newspaper Department and such other departments as might be 
served by the development of the two floors in the uncompleted stack room. 
The Secretary presented a letter from Mr. George Forsythe, one of the 
original architects of the Society building, who inspected the stack room on 
May 19, 1952, at the request of the Secretary. This letter is made a part of 
these Minutes and is herewith attached. After thorough discussion it was 
agreed to ask the Legislature for an appropriation sufficient to install the 
steel flooring and proper shelving for the floors. 


The essential need of repairing the Indian murals along the wall on 
the fourth floor of the Society building was discussed. It was unanimously 
voted that these repairs must be made and the Secretary was requested to 


secure bids. After the bids are properly evaluated it was voted that these 
repairs should be carried out. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore pointed out that in the development of the Indian 
murals on the fourth floor, a mural relative to the Chickasaws was omitted. 
After discussion, it was unanimously agreed that this defect should be 
remedied and requested that Mrs. Moore should obtain estimates which would 
include costs, etc., whereby a proper mural representing the Chickasaws 
could be placed. 


The Secretary presented a letter from the Western Bank & Office 
Supply. This letter revealed that it would require an appropriation of 
$2700.00 to complete the steel shelving on the mezzanine floor in the news- 
paper file room. It was unanimously agreed that a -petition would be 
offered to the Legislature for the amount needed. 


Dr. Evans stated that Dr. Divonis Worten, a Life member of the Society, 
who had been an eminent physician of the City of Pawhuska for over 
forty years, offered to the Society a mahogany museum case in honor of 
the Secretary of the Society who had been his close friend from earliest 
childhood, both being born in the same locality, Livingston County, Ken- 
tucky, for the special purpose of placing such papers, books, relics, etc., 
pertaining to the life of Dr. Evans. The Committee, upon the motion of 
Dr. E. E. Dale, seconded by Hon. Baxter Taylor, voted to receive Dr. 
_Worten’s gift. 


The motion for adjournment by E. E. Dale, seconded by Dr. Emma 


Estill Harbour, was carried. 
GENERAL W. S. KEY, President 
DR. CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


